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Schoolmen Seek 


Integration Stay 


For Houston 


HOUSTON 

A federal judge was presented 
273 pages of argument and educa- 
tional reports by the Houston 
school superintendent and school 
attorney Monday to support the 
proposition that immediate de- 
segregation would be disastrous. 

Attorneys for Negroes asked for 
immediate integration May 20. 
Judge Ben Connally asked for a 
written report by Monday, and 
received on that day the extended 
response. 

Essentially, the brief argued 
that neither grade-by-grade _ in- 
tegration nor any other plan can 
be adopted until there is an elec- 
tion on the issue in accordance 
with state law and that desegre- 
gation now would result in over- 
crowding and the lowering of the 
academic quality of the white 
schools. 

The brief referred to “the ab- 
solutely necessary policy of no 
forced integration” in connection 
with difficulties of rezoning the 
schools for integration. 

“We believe the democratic pro- 
cess of allowing the people of 
this district to decide whether or 
not they desire to support a pub- 
lic, free, desegregated school sys- 
tem is of great importance,” Supt. 
John W. McFarland and Atty. Joe 
Reynolds stated. 

One attached report concerned 
Negroes’ academic achievement as 
a group. In summary it said 
Negroes in Houston percentage- 
wise have made considerable aca- 
demic gains since 1955 but still 
lag substantially behind white 
students as a group. 


* 


Integrated San Antonio schools 
are expected to have 1,300 Negro 
students this year, an increase 
from last year’s 1,108 Negro stu- 
dents in integrated situations, 
school superintendent Thomas 
Portwood said. 

“The Negro people have shown 
pretty good judgment, and that 
helped integration. They didn’t 
crowd the program,” said Port- 
wood. He estimated that only 
about one third of the Negroes 
who were eligible for the white 
schools have entered them. 

He disallowed the opinion that 
integration has worked well in 
San Antonio because of the large 
Latin-American contingent. “Most 
mixing has been in schools where 
Anglo-Americans are,” he _ said. 
On the heavily Latin-American 
West side one elementary school 
with 449 pupils had only one 
Negro, and a junior school had 
seven Negroes among 1,222 stu- 
dents. 

On the high school level last 
year, Portwood said, Bracken- 
ridge had 175 Negroes, Jefferson 
33, Tech 73, Highlands 29, Edison 
and Sam Houston 12, and Burbank 
one. 


* 


In Dallas, the board of educa- 
tion tabled for further considera- 
tion a motion to take “all appro- 
priate steps” to circulate petitions 
calling for a local option election 
on desegregation. Integration 
there was delayed until at least 
1960 by federal judge T. Whit- 
field Davidson on July 23. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF A DANCE 


GATESVILLE, CRAWFORD, 
TEMPLE 


An instance of interracial, 


|dancing in Elge Brown’s cafe, 


on what some local whites) 
call “nigger hill” in Gates-| 
ville has spun off serious con- | 
sequences for the six people) 
involved and is still spinning. | 

A cedar chopper and his | 
wife, who consented to their | 
twelve- and fourteen-year-old | 
daughters dancing with some | 
Negro men in their middle! 
twenties, have served out| 
their 70 days in the Coryell| 
County jail in Gatesville, but | 
they have lost the custody of | 


their daughters. | 
The girls were first sent to} 


Gainesville State School, the re-| 
formatory for delinquent girls, 
but authorities there decided they 
were not delinquents and sent 
them to the state home for neg-| 
lected children in Corsicana, | 
where they are living now, six 
months after the episode. 


One of the Negro men, charged 
with aggravated assault, paid $100 
and costs on a guilty plea. The 
other one, who works now in 
Temple and commutes to his 
home in Gatesville, has got him- 
self a lawyer to resist the com-| 
plaint against him on the same 
count. 

“I danced around with one of 
the little girls. Then I lit out for 
Temple for a little party, you! 
know. Their mothers and fathers 
were there and they didn’t mind,” 


| 








| said Henry Chappell, the Negro 


; no 


who is pleading innocent to the 
charge of aggravated assault. 
“There didn’t nobody try to in- 
sult anybody.” 

He shoved open the door of 
a freight car on the siding be- 
tween the two tin barns where 
he was working. 


“Wasn't no one showing out,” 
he said. “I mean, nobody gettin’ 
fresh. My lawyer didn’t see no 
charge against me.” 

The complaints against the two 
parents alleged they took their 
daughters to a Negro restaurant 
and let them “associate with and 
dance with Negro men contrary 
to the statutes in such cases...” 

The complaint against each of 
the Negroes charged him with 
“placing his arms and hands 
around her and squeezing and 
holding her, and rubbing his face 
against her face.” 


County Judge Norman Storm, 
who sentenced the parents and 
the Negro who plead guilty and 
sent the girls to Gainesville, said 
that as far as he knows there is 
law against Negroes and 
whites dancing, but the laws con- 
cerning juveniles allow broad 
latitude on what constitutes an 
offense against them. 

County Attorney Tom Mears, 
pressed on precisely what the 
Negroes had done illegal, said 
“One nigger paid $100...He was 
one of ‘em that was dancin’ and 
huggin’ those white girls.” 





The parents, who had _ been 


divorced but evidently 
ing together again at the time 
plead guilty to contributing to the 


fined $200 and costs 
they could not pay the 
“laid them out in 
sheriff says it. 
The case brougiit int 
only whatever were 
in the community 
adults dancing with v n 
age girls, but the hostilit yf 
the townspeople toward 
tral Texas 
clear out the 
cut cedar 
where they can, on wha 
“You can’t just 
cedar choppers 
of people, but certainly ’ 
in the opinior f the 


woodchory 
cedar br 


posts while living 


are a , ciass 


of them, 

people in Gatesville 

in that category,” Jud 
said. 


“They are people 
in Gatesville, the people Va 
in McGreg ild 


the people 
just as soon not live there, they’re 
undesirable. They 


make an effort to make 
And they steal thing ably 
they steal a lot you never know 
about. 

“That's why I don’t t 
was a racial matter,” J 
said; “because if I was 
who classified colored people be- 
low white people, 


couldn’t classify them t y these } 


people; and I’m not; c #2 
were such a person, I ildn’t 





colored people below 
these people.” 

The Coryell County Sheriff, 
Winfred Cummings, said, ‘“‘They’re 
a low type—well, in fairnegs, 
they’re just a bunch of people 
that’s uneducated. They can’t very 
many of ’em read or write. They 
live in any kind of an old house 
can find. They just camp, 
you might say.” A deputy sheriff 
said, “they’re just damn no-goods. 
They move into an empty house, 
none of ’em have any furniture. 
Oh, they make $20 a day, but they 
never have nothin’.” 


‘Those Woodchoppers’ 

Gatesville is a quiet town of 
about 5,000 people. It lies a little 
west of Central Texas. “We have 
ro racial problem here,” says 
Judge Storm. 

The 300 or so Negroes live in 
a group down the hill from town 
toward the Gatesville State 
School, the reformatory for delin- 
quent boys. There is a school for 


classify 


they 


Negroes with 25 or 30 pupils 
There has been no move for de- 
segregation. 


“They don’t give us any trou- 
ble,” easy-going Sheriff Cummings 
told the Observer. “We've got a 
good bunch of niggers. They stay 
in their place. If they get in trou- 
ble, some nigger boy or girl get 
sick, why the white people help 
them just like they do anybody 
else. Unless we get some in from 
outside,” he said mildly, “there 
ain’t gonna be any trouble.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 





A FANTASTIC TEXAS TRIUMVIRATE 


(A second article on the power 
base of economics in Texas: The 
natural resource triumvirate and 
its importance to state finances 
and education.—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 
Texas of 1959 is dominated 
by a sprawling industrial 


complex of oil, natural gas, 
and petro-chemicals, a glitter- 
ing corporate triumvirate 
slowly imbedding its eco- 
nomic and political power in 
the fabric of a proud and in- 
sular society. The pipes, the 
pumps, the pipelines, the dol- 
lars have restructured old 
ways of life and created new 
legends and folk talk. Amid 
the dreams and fear of a 
changing time, the expanding 
newness offers a yet unde- 


termined vista of the last half 


of the 20th Century. 

A quarter of a million Texans 
pocket the paychecks of the oil- 
gas-chemical industry, leaving 
shrinking farming communities in 
East Texas to be replaced by the 
new suburbs of aggressive Gulf 
Coast cities. In Houston, Corpus 
Christi, Texas City, Pasadena, 
Baytown, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
the new way has produced a 
a population boom and literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in new capital investment in pe- 
tro-chemicals. In the piney woods, 
there is a new quiet—the old 
towns exporting people, the aged 
oil fields leisurely yielding the 
export dollars from the prolific 
shallow sands. In the hard-rock 
country of West Texas, the new 
drilling bits cut deeper into the 
prairie for the new bonanzas, at 





12,000 feet, at 15,000, at 20,000, 


spawning in the process new, 
plains cities that, for the lack | 
of water, face ruin in the midst | 
of boom. 


A glossary of the new way | 
would baffle the drawling Texan | 
of another era: polyethylene, | 
neoprene, casinghead gas, con-| 
densate, Oil Atomic and Chemical | 
Workers Union, lease hound,| 
pump jack, tight sand, Mid-Con- | 
tinent Oil and Gas Assn., lobbyist, | 
Facts Forum, butadiene, business | 
climate, tax incentive, bottom 
hole pressure, depletion, the} 
Petroleum Club, bargaining elec-| 
tion, foreign oil, majors, indepen- | 
dents, promoters, “shopped 


on | 
main street,” plugged and aban- | 
doned, phenolics, vinyls, styrenes, | 


automation, unemployr 
pensation, drill sten 
show,” dedicated reserve 


| intangible drilling t Free- 


dom in Action, mono; ig 

poly, and the Zwerdling « 
Behind the dazzling 

the trade dre facts for the new 

Texas to ponder: 
@ in 1959-'61, 

ing Chemists Assn. estimates 
over $660 million will 


the 


in new chemical plar Tex- 
as, 90 per cent in pe 
cals. 


@ Roughly 65 per 
the rubber consumé 
United States is synthet 
and Texas, as the nation’s ! 1 
one rubber producing 





Needed: A 


AUSTIN 

In a fascinating afterthought to 
his speech to the AFL-CIO sum- 
mer institute (Obs. Aug. 7 ’59), 
Texas Businessman editor Horace 
Busby told his business readers 
that Texas has always been lib- 
eral and business will have to 
ask, not “Do It for Business,” 
but “Do It for Texas.” 

“Texas, unfortunately, is not a 
conservative baliwick,” he wrote. 
“The whole political history here 
is that of liberalism, as the mov- 
ing force, if not always the ma- 
jority force of our course.” 

Texas liberals, he said, are not) 
the “urban and urbane campus- 
type” of the East but “more a 
coat-off, sleeves-rolled up fire- 
eater” who “perennially is for the 
‘little ‘un’ fighting the ‘big ‘uns.’” 





Business is now paying “the 


New Pitch 


counts for over half of the out- 
put. 


@ The nation’s supply of polye- 
thylene, used for everything 


| form hula hoops to electrical in- 


is aimost 65 per cent 
Texas-produced, 871 million 
pounds in 1958. 


sulation, 


Incredible growth is also the 
best descriptive phrase for the 
natural gas industry. As late as the.- 
1940's gas was still being flared, 
burned unused, in the oil fields 
for lack of pipeline connections 
and adequate markets. Today 
natu: gas is more valuable than 
oil, is veing sought by wildcatters 
more eagerly than oil, and has be- 
come the focus of regulatory 
litigation, legislative tax battles, 
and intricate long-term contracts. 
Texas operators produced over 
five trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas in 1958, half the nation’s sup- 


price” for “beating dow! irtual| nly. They sold it to gathering sys- 
state religion,” the Den 1UC | tems and pipeline companies 
Party, Busby said H €S/ which transported it over long 
business recoup power! € aSKeG.| jines to Eastern, Midwestern, and 

And answered: Far Western markets. 

“Not by standing up in the face 
of 80 years of Texas hist and| These pipeline companies have 
crying, ‘Help business.’ Hard as it} become a new force in Texas. 
is for some to face, th |'Six of them — Tennessee Gas 
Texas—since Jim Hogg—has gone/ Transmission, Texas Eastern 
to those who cried the opposite.| Transmission, Panhandle Eastern, 
Even in the 1947-57 (conservative) | United Gas, El Paso Natural Gas; 
decade the old business leader-| and Humble—have tied up the 
ship never once made a ‘Do It! lion’s share of the state’s known 
for Business’ appeal. For Texas,| reserves on long term contracts. 
yes. For ‘Business,’ neve! 

“Thus, perhaps, business now Two curious facts about Texas's 
needs to find a ‘For Texas’ posi-| natural gas glare through the 
tion,” Busby concluded avalanche of industry statistics. 

He advocated business teach/ One is that the product itself is 
citizens “economic literacy ad- uniformly underpriced at the pro- 
vocate state economy, and work | duction level while wide fluctua- 


for “substantive reform 


(Continued on Page 3) 











Daniel Discusses Session, Politics for 1960 


of a smile he added, “Of course, 
there were lots of petitions, near- 
ly a million signed against a gen- 
eral sales tax and a retail gross 


AUSTIN 


Governor Price Daniel, cau- 
tiously leaving himself plenty 
of room for maneuver, toyed 
with reporters for 30 minutes 
and left them no nearer a 
conclusion whether or not 
he'll run for a third term. 

The Governor called a press 
conference to pass along the ex- 
pected news he did not plan to 


call a special session for a teacher | 


pay raise before January, and 


even then he will call a session} 
only if the public manifests its | being 


support for such legislation before 
January. After careful explana- 


delicate subject, he spent the rest 
of the conference fencing with 


For the teachers, the Governor | 
said, “Whether a special session | 
will be called early next year | 


depends entirely upon public sup- 
port which is evidenced for im- 
proving out public schools, es- 
pecially teachers’ salaries, and 
other important unfinished busi- 
ness.” The “other important un- 
finished business” was listed by 
Daniel as including “recommend- 


forcement and traffic safety, loan 





| terial, some press 


|}cluded the Governor's hat was! 
tions, both oral and in a formal | 


press release, of this politically | 


|lease kept the spotlight on the| 


, : teachers, 
reporters on the third term issue. ! 


by a vote of the people in the last | 
general election.”’ 

All of this “unfinished business” 
sure-fire campaign ma- 
observers con-| 


all but in the ring for the third 
term. Daniel's formal press re- | 
however, citing the | 
“8,000 teaching vacancies not yet) 
filled” and concluding, “the main 
consideration which will deter- 
mine my decision will be whether 





ed laws for improving law ses, 


shark legislation, and medical aid | 
to old age pensioners authorized | 


the people of Texas and their 
elected representatives are ready 
early next year to take another 
forward step in providing better 
schools for our young people, 
which includes increased salaries 
for our teachers...Texas now 
ranks 3lst among the states in 
average salaries paid from both 
state and local funds.” 

To the reporters, Daniel said he 
thought the Texas State Teachers’ 
Assn. was “wise” to advocate a 
start on the Hale-Aikin reforms 
at a $30 million a year pace rather 
than plump for the $100 million 
annual cost of the full program. 
He said that by not calling a teach- 
er pay session this fall, he would 
give the legislators time to talk 
with constituents. “Frankly in 
these sessions we've already had 
this year, there was not enough 
public interest. There was some, 
but not as great as it should 
have been.” Then, with a flicker 





Gas Price War Wi 


@ A sprawling gasoline price | 

war through most of Central) 
Texas has driven down prices of! 
regular gasoline at nearly all the | 
major and independent stations to | 
between 18.9 and 23.9 cents a gal- 
lon. A filling station operator in| 
Waco, when told “You're practi-| 
cally giving this stuff away,” re- | 
plied, “We're not far from it.” | 
The low-price area extends west | 
from Waco as far as South Bos-| 
que, east at least as far as Cor-| 
sicana, and south to Georgetown | 
and Round Rock, but stops short | 
of Austin, where the majors are | 
still selling regular gas for 30 to} 
33 cents. 
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@ A survey by the American | 

Hospital Assn. showed that 
the average daily bill in a Texas| 
hospital is $28.74, against the! 
U.S. average of $27.96. The aver- 
age length of stay in a Texas hos- | 
pital is 69 days, against a na- 
tional average of 7.5 days. 


Se The Texas Medical Assn. and 

the Texas Pharmaceutical | 
Assn. held a joint session in Abi- 
lene to draft a doctors-druggists | 
interprofessional code. The press 
was barred. 


@ Dallas oilman Lamar Hunt 

is backing the new Ameri- 
can Football League, which came 
into being last week. Lamar Hunt 
is H. L. Hunt’s son. Dallas, Hous- 
ton, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Den- 
ver, New York, and Los Angeles 
will form the league in 1960; there 
may be two more teams by 1961. 


@ Two women, a former bank 

executive and a book-keeper, 
conferred with a federal attorney 
in Jacksonville about a shortage 
of $130,516.06 at Texas Bank and 
Trust Co. Miss Yola Renfro, about 
59, and Mrs. Weldon Conner, 
about 34, were the women con- 
cerned. A US. attorney said the 
charges may include making or 
causing to be made false entries 
in a bank's records. A source said 
dormant accounts were involved. 
The women produced records 
showing how much money was 
missing, and an audit showed 
their figures were accurate to the 
penny. 


In a sideplay, the Jackson- 

ville Daily Progress hob- 
nailed federal officials in an edi- 
torial. Three weeks after the 
shortage was fully documented, 
said the paper, no complaint or 
report had been filed, and “even 





} 
} 
wal 


}a complaint 


had replied 


| paid 


ville is 1,035 boys, although it has 
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|school reaches a total 


the resigned U.S. district attorney 
was evasive, almost rude in an- 
swering questions of the press.” 
“Just why the FBI and the U.S. 
district attorney have been so 
slow, so secretive, so evasive | 
hasn't been explained,” the edi- 


torial said 

oe The Ford Foundation, which 
has issued grants totaling! 

about $1 billion since 1936, an-| 

nounced that Texas has received 

more than $18 million. More than 

half this money ($9.7 million) | 


| went to four-year private colleges 


and universities to help raise 
teacher salaries. Grants also in- 
cluded aid to nonprofit hospitals | 
($5.7 million), medical education | 
($2 million), the humanities and 


| the arts ($31,200), business educa- 


tion ($32,531), international stud- 
jies ($539,000), and _ fellowships 
($79,155). 


A Dallas grand jury cleared 
County Cmsr. Mel Price of 
by seven citizens 
that he used county property 
and a county employee illegally 
in building his new home. Price 
the materials used 
items not listed on} 
county inventory, for which he 
the usual price, and the 
county employee worked for him | 
on his own time. Price appreciat- 


were waste 


'ed “the justice of the grand jury” | 
}and added: “I expected and still | 





Expansion Plans. 
At Gatesville 


GATESVILLE 
H. E. Perry, superintendent of | 


overcrowded Gatesville State) 
School for Boys, said happily that 
the 1959 legislature’s appropria- 
tion is “pretty good—if we had 
what it provides for right now 
we'd be in good shape.” 

He said that of the five new 
dormitories for which funds are 
provided, two will be occupied 
by Negro boys. The two present 
Negro dorms are dilapidated fire- 
traps (Obs. Feb. 21, '59). The 
other three will house white boys. 

Present population at Gates- 


been as high recently as 1,250 
boys. “We're trying to let a good 
many boys go home who might go 
back to school in September,” 
Perry said (with considerable em- 
phasis on the “might”). “That's 
why we're down lower now.” 
He said that a rider in the ap- 
propriations bill ties up about 
$100,000 in operating costs until 
and unless population of the 
slightly 





| traffic fines. 


| Saunders on the charge of per- 


espread 


expect harassment from certain 
sources, but I plan to continue 
the same way trying to set Dallas 
County. government on a busi- 
nesslike basis and fight give- 
away.” 


e Cameron County commission- 

ers court authorized negotia- 
tions about issuing $1.1 million in 
revenue bonds to construct a 128-| 
unit motel in Padre Island and/| 
lease it for 50 years to Holiday 


receipts tax. But as to other 
elements of the tax program, I 
was disappointed in the public 
interest.” 

As an indicator of what he 
might consider “sufficient’’ public 
interest, Daniel said he thought 
there was “enough” interest in 
the pay raise question during the 
regular session of the legislature 
but not in the subsequent ses- 
sions. If he did call a_ session, 
Daniel said he would make it 
January or February “so as not 
to get mixed up in the May 
elections.” He would recommend 
a specific program to finance his 
pay raise recommendations, he 
said. 

Then came the reporters’ thrusts 
and Daniel's parries on a third 
term. Did he feel like running for 
re-election? “I feel like running 
for Liberty, and I am, too, soon 
as this press conference is over.” 

Continuing to switch-hit, Daniel 
said his preference was for “some- 
one else to carry the load,” so 
that he might leave public office 
and begin paying off debts “ac- 
cumulated during 20 years of 
public service.” Then he added, 
“But there are a lot of things in- 
volved in the 20 years I have 
spent in public service. I am in- 
terested in seeing the kind of 


program I've worked for carried! was off to Liberty. 


forward, so I'm not going to close 
any doors.” 

Are a lot of people urging him 
to run? “Some people are.” 

Would he expect a general sales 
tax to be an issue that would 
cause him to run? “The general 
sales tax issue is closed in my 
administration. It could be the 
number one issue in next sum- 
mer’s campaigns, but I think the 
state could go ten years without 
a general sales or income tax... 
I think you could put it off if 
people who are against both will 
fight both...The state is grow- 
ing and needs money; only states 
that are not growing are able 
to hold the line on spending. Our 
government is economically run. 
No state has fewer employees per 
capita than Texas.” 

What would make him decide 
to run? “I would like to feel a 
call to duty like I felt when I 
went over to San Antonio and en- 
listed as a private when I didn't 
have to. But I hear no bugles 
blowing now...But I’m _ not 
closing any doors. I'm not going 
to sit by and see somebody come 
along who wants to turn the 
state over to the federal govern- 
ment—or to some other people 
who want to run the state their 
way.” 

Then, pausing to note that he 
“was sure” he’d line-item veto 
some items in the general ap- 
propriations bill, the Governor 





L.G. 








Inns of America for either 
25 percent of the gross or $6,000 | 
a year, whichever was greater. | 
Cameron County D.A. F. T. Gra- 


Attorney General would approve 
the bonds. 


|} ham said he did not think me 


@ Vice President J. C. Dolley | 

of the University of Texas) 
set the record straight on claims | 
that the new appropriations bill| 
will provide salary raises for most 
faculty members. The raises will 
be on a “highly selective basis,” 
he said. “There simply was not 
enough money in sight to pro- 
vide for a general salary in-| 
crease.” 


is, Mayor Lewis Cutrer, in 

Houston, told the police to 
stop raiding poker or bingo games 
on telephone tips, said he did not 
believe charges of the Harris 
County Council of Organizations 
that police were engaged in mass 
raids of Negroes on phony drunk 
charges, and told the police chief 
to stop holding prisoners, even if 
they've posted bond, until police 
find out whether they owe any 


A new delay, until Sept. 21, 
has been granted ex-Insur- 


ance Commissioner J. Byron 


jury. 

@ An oil and gas well exploded 
18 miles from Lamesa and | 

injured six workers. The blast | 

blew members of the crew off! 

the rig. 


@ Long Star Steel rejected a 

union offer to extend the 
present contract with the steel- 
workers until the US. steel strike 
ends, provided L.S.S. accepts the 
U. S. settlement. A strike in Sep- 
tember at Daingerfield thus be- 
comes likely. 


* Payment of $331,035 to 3,593 
employees in San Antonio 
and nearby communities was 
agreed to because of investiga- 
tions of-the U.S. Department of 
Labor’s wage-hour and public 
contracts divisions during the year 
ending June 30. Investigations al- 
so showed 151 minors illegally 
employed in the area, said Harry 
j rvisor. 





AUSTIN 

On occasion the Daily Texan 
student newspaper at the Uni- 
sity of Texas, provides interesting 
insights into what’s going on 
among Texas collegians. Carl 
Howard, the new editor, wrote a 
column, “Bring on the Reality— 
We're No Ostriches, and We Just 
Ain’t Beat!”, which headline he 
undergirded with the following 
observations: 

“The concept of reality on the 
college campus is due a come- 
back... 

“Beard growing, phony pseudo- 
living with emphasis on peculiar 
brands of art and philosophy exist 
simply as surface manifestations 
of escapism and_ non-reality. 
That's Beatnikism! 

“If students have been ‘silent’ 
—as one throughtful person put 
it— they may be afraid to speak 
up because they know their fail- 
ure to find a solution to the 
world’s problems could mean the 
end-of mankind. 

“Or...perhaps in their smug- 
ness and self-satisfaction, they 
find nothing worth saying... 

“Number one thought: Why are 
you here?... 

“College seemed easier 
waiting for the Draft? 

“Mom and Dad thought you 
might ought to have some more 


than 


| 





‘Not Beat,’ Editor Says 


schooling? Personally, you don’t 
care? 

“The only way to get a good 
job these days is to have a col- 
lege degree? 

“Admittedly, those are realities 
... Surely, your goals for a col- 
lege education transcend those 
mentioned above... 

“If you don’t hide yourself in 
a corner, you can discover most 
any part of ‘the world’ here. We 
have sin (not a required acti- 
vity), intellectualism, love, some 
hatred, respect for and study of 
the spiritual things in life— they 
are all here... 

“Don't think we're here to tell 
you to conform and be ‘one of 
the crowd.’ Our choice is ‘indivi- 
dualism’—but you don’t always 
have to be a ‘maverick’ to be 
somebody. 

“And while this may be an un- 
popular intellectual viewpoint— 
just what is wrong with conform- 
ing now and then? Civilization, 
we understand, was built on co- 
operation through agreement and 
seeing ‘eye-to-eye.’ 

“That’s being realistic about it... 

“There are already 
people who are afraid of life. 
Don’t join them in bruising your 
head while trying ostrich-like 
to hide in the sand where only 
the reality of pavement exists.”’ 





Talk Due 


AUSTIN 


The controversial question, to 
build or not to build the $335,000 
ranch-to-market road 335 through 
telephone lobbyist Claude Gil- 
mer’s ranch in Edwards County, 
will probably be discussed when 
the Highway Commission meets 
in Austin Aug. 27-28, chief high- 
way engineer DeWitt Greer told 
the Observer. 


A few senators had planned to 
seek a prohibition of construction 
of the road as a boondoggle but 
were told by Atty. Gen. Wilson 
that such a prohibition would be 
unconstitutional. 


Herb Petry, chairman of the 
commission, said that if the rider 





was not inserted, the road would 


on Road 


be built. He has not made any 
further statement since the spend- 
ing bill passed without the rider. 

Greer, asked if the road would 
be built, said, “I really don’t 
know. I’m sure the commission 
will be talking about that.” 

The road would serve four 
ranches, including the Gilmer 
ranch. It has been estimated six 
cars would use it daily. By using 
an alternate route favored by a 
Highway Department. engineer, 
which would not go through the 
Gilmer property, a road connect- 
ing the same points could be built 
one and a half miles shorter, with 
fewer curves, crossings, and 


bridges, for $84,000 less, the engi- 
neer told the department in a 
formal report. 
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A KEY TRIUMVIRATE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tions occur across the nation at 
the consumer level. 

The other curious circumstance 
in the Texas natural gas picture 
concerns Humble Pipeline Com- 
pany. While the state’s other ma- 
jor pipelines holding extensive 
dedicated reserve contracts are 
busily transporting and selling gas 
by the billions of cubic feet, Hum- 
ble is making no comparable ef- 
fort to develop its gas reserves 
and market the product in the 
East. Trade talk in the oil and 
gas industry explains the situa- 
tion on the grounds that Humble, 
realizing gas is underpriced and 
will someday sell for 30, possibly 
40 cents per thousand cubic feet 
at the well head, is waiting for 
cthers to deplete their reserves so 
it can cash in on the shortage in 
a rising price market. 

The only member of the golden 
triumvirate not bristling with ex- 
pansion plans is, of course, the 
domestic oil industry. But here, 
too, the picture is relatively 
strong. Despite the severe slump 
in activity in 1958, more wells 
were drilled in that year and 
more oil produced and sold than 
in the rising market year of 1950 
or any year prior to 1950. Twice 
as much oil was produced in 1958 
as in any of the boom years 
of World War II and three times 
as much as in the heady early 
days of the East Texas oil flood 
of the 1930’s. Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association, the trade 
organization of the major oil com- 
panies, reported that in the in- 
dustry’s first hundred years, 1859- 
1959, one out of every three bar- 
rels of US. oil flowed from a 
Texas well. Since the East Tex- 
as discoveries in 1930-32 placed 
Texas in an even more dominant 
position among domestic oil pro- 
ducing states, Texas’s share of 
the nation’s production has 
fluctuated between 36.1 and 45 per 
cent. The 1958 share was 38.4 per 
cent, down from the 1957 figure 
of 41 per cent, but still a substan- 
tial indicator of health. 


Gilt Off Oil Picture 


Foreign oil imports have taken 
the gilt edge off the state-wide 
oil picture. Searching for new 
wells has decreased, putting dril- 
ling contractors into a squeeze 
and throwing some out of busi- 
ness. New wells dropped from 
1956’s high of 4600 to 3100 in 1958. 


Also hit are the drilling industry’s 
suppliers, the manufacturers 
of pipe, tubing, casing, drilling 


bits, drilling mud, and the ser- 
vice companies who test wells, 
make core analyses, and run drill 
stem tests. Between 50,000 and 
60,000 Texans are engaged in dril- 
ling and servicing oil wells, so the 
effect of the slump in this section 
of the industry is one which 
depresses the local economy in 
oil areas. Producers and royalty 
owners are also affected as the 
number of days per month of al- 
lowable production has been 
sliced almost in half by a Rail- 
road Commission forced to act 
under the pressure of decreased 
oil purchasing by the majors. 

The majors, steadily increasing 
their refining capacity on the 
eastern seaboard to handle step- 
ped-up imports from their foreign 
oil holdings, are not sharing in 
the Texas recession. 

Another harbinger of the end of 
the gilt-edge era: Since 1955, with- 
drawals from Texas oil reserves 
have been greater than new addi- 
tions through discoveries and de- 
velopment, an unbroken four-year 
trend that reversed a favorable 
balance existing for decades. 


TIPRO Vs. Majors 


The post-World War II activity 
of the majors in the Middle East, 
which has long had an effect on 
American foreign policy in the 





Arab sphere, has in the late 1950's 
also begun to have a tangible in- 
fluence on Texas politics and has 
—this year for the first time— 
caused an open break between 
the majors on the one hand and 
the Texas Independent Producers 
and Royalty Owners Association 
on the other. 

The cause of the break is more 
complicated than the highly pub- 
licized dispute over taxes. The 
Majors, using the theme of “in- 
dustry solidarity,” historically 
have been able to divert most 
State oil taxes to the production 
of natural resources, and away 
from its own refining or distri- 
bution. Production is the one seg- 
ment of the oil economy which 
the majors do not thoroughly 
dominate—half of Texas's oil is 
produced by the state’s 6500 in- 
dependent oil producers and the 
other half by the 20 or so major 
companies. 

As production taxes on natural 
gas have risen from $4 million 
in 1947 to $42 million in 1958, 
Texas producers have grown in- 
creasingly restless. To them, the 
result of “industry solidarity” 
meant they paid the taxes and the 
majors did not. In the legislative 
natural gas tax fight of 1959, the 
independents watched with weary 
familiarity as the Texas Senate 
removed a proposed levy on in- 
terstate gas pipelines and _ sub- 
stituted a production tax. They 
rebelled, breaking the industry 
front, and threw in with Price 
Daniel and his coalition of liberals 
and moderates to pass a pipeline 


levy. 
Another factor in the indepen- 
dents’ new independence is a 


smouldering feud over the majors’ 
foreign oil importation policies 
that began to reach a new high 
in animosity in 1957. 

“The fantastic new fields in the 
Middle East permit the majors to 
produce the oil and transport it 
to the East Coast cheaper than 
they can buy Texas crude and 
ship it to the same Eastern mar- 
kets. This economic fact of life 
has caused the majors to cur- 
tail sharply their purchases of 
Texas crude, causing the Texas 
Railroad Commission in turn to 
cut back on the number of days 
per month Texas wells may pro- 
duce. From 18 producing days 
a month in 1957, the allowable 
dropped to eight days in 1958, 
now hovers around ten days. Re- 
sult: income of Texas producers 
and royalty owners from oil was 
cut in half and the first real 
doubts were instilled in the minds 
of Texas producers about the 
value of “industry solidarity.” 
This was the platform of discon- 
tent from which independents 
launched their 1959 counter-mis- 
sile against the majors on the gas 
pipeline tax issue. 

The action of the independents 
threw them for the first time in 
political league with another eco- 
nomic group whose foundation 
rests in part on the golden tri- 
umvirate—organized labor in 
Texas. 

The Oil, Atomic and Chemical 
Workers Union, centered in the 
Gulf Coast refineries but reaching 
out to include the drillers, roust- 
abouts, and roughnecks in the oil 
fields, notched its most notable 
victory in almost a _ generation 
when it won a bargaining elec- 
tion at the 3,300-employee Bay- 
town refinery of the Humble Oil 
Company recently. The refinery 
workers at Humble had previous- 
ly been organized in an em- 
ployees’ association that, while 
independent of management, did 
not provide the leadership in 
management - labor relations on 
the Gulf Coast that its size in- 
dicated it could. 

The long-standing political al- 
liance of the Texas Manufacturers’ 
Association with the major oil 
companies in Texas elections may 





now become threatened by a simi- 
lar alliance of labor unions and 
Texas oil independents. Both 
groups find common cause more 
on issues they jointly oppose than 
on programs they can mutually 
support. 


Fantastic Growth Ahead 


Amid the changing political and 
economic relationships its growth 
has caused, the oil-gas-chemical 
empire in Texas today stands on 
the threshold of the most drama- 
tic expansion in industry history. 
The scope of the new industrial 
dreams is quite beyond the capa- 
city of a single article to describe; 
a few statistics, however, will im- 
part some of the possibilities. 

There are 59,000 miles of gas 
pipelines within the state, serving 
two million homes, almost 200,000 
commercial establishments, and 
virtually all of the state’s major 
industries. Ninety four per cent of 
all electricity generated in Tex- 
as now comes from gas - fired 
plants. Of the 5.1 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas produced in 
Texas in 1958, 2.5 trillion was 
used in Texas, 2.2 trillion of it 
by Texas industries and—(as a 
further illustration of how the 
golden triumvirate is dominant 
among Texas industries)—of this 
2.2 trillion, 60 per cent was used 
in old field drilling and pumping, 
in oil refining, in the manufac- 
ture of carbon black, and for 
pumping gas through pipelines. 

Ninety five per cent of Tex- 
as’s natural gas thus is either used 
by Texas industries or shipped 
out of state. 

More statistics: almost $1 bil- 
lion is invested in crude oil pipe- 
lines in Texas and there are 26,000 
miles of oil gathering lines in the 
state. Oil accounts for three out 
of every four tons of shipping 
through Texas ports. Oil pro- 
duction taxes in 1958 netted the 
state $128 million, and sales taxes 
on gasoline amounted to $170 mil- 
lion. 


Oil and Education 


Oil and education are firmly 
linked through the constitutional 
allocation of oil*income on state 
owned lands to the Permanent 
School Fund and the Permanent 
University Fund. Both funds face 
bountiful futures if the legislature 
resists the occasicnally successful 
efforts to reallocate them. The 
rising price of oil and gas plus 
increased production has vastly 
stepped up the state income to the 
funds. Of the $398 million now in 
the permanent public school fund, 
$275 million has flowed in during 
the past decade from the petro- 
leum industry alone. Of the $330 
million in the permanent univer- 
sity fund, oil and gas have poured 
through royalties, lease rentals, 
and bonuses on state owned land, 
some $250 million in the same 
period. 

Importance of the figures is 
emphasized by the fact that in 
fiscal 1958, in interest alone, the 
state collected $22 million from 
the two funds, the interest help- 
ing’ enrich current educational 


programs with the principal re-| 


maining as a base for income for 
the future. Within another decade 
the annual interest will exceed 
the total value of the public 
school fund as it existed in 1930. 

The near-fantastic increase in 
the state’s two educational funds 
illustrates a further fact — the 
last ten years have been highly 
profitable for the oil and gas in- 
dustry as a whole. 


| 
The glint in the eyes of edu-| 


cational funds administrators as 
they look to the years anead is 
but one of the tangential elements 
in the empire-building future for 
oil, natural gas and petro-chemi- 
cals. Similar glints are in other 
eyes everywhere—board members 
of Texas Eastern and Humble, 


Carr’s ‘Obli 


Behind the 
Daniel's decision against call- | 
ing a special session for teachers’ | 
pay raises this fall was his con- 
cern that under present circum- 
stances the legislature might ap-| 
prove a general sales 
a deductible provision 
a session in January he can be 
expected to want, not only the} 
evidence of a public demand he}! 
specified at the press conference | 
last week, but reasons for believ-| 
ing that the tax program passed 
would be acceptable to him 


Gov. | 


scene of 


tax with 


If he calls 


J Austin sources are interested 

that the Jacksonville bank 
shortages reportedly involved dor- | 
mant accounts. Gov. Daniel argu- 
ed, on behalf of his plan that the 
state claim these accounts as pub- 


lic property, that they are the} 
source of most funds embezzled | 
from banks. 
J House Speaker Waggoner 
Carr took an unusual tack in 
announcing his plans for higher 
office. “The people here have 
been real nice to me,” he said 
in Lubbock, “and it looks like 
I would have a middling chance 
to win. I sort of feel like it would 


be my obligation to run.” He said 
he would decide this fall whether 
he will run, and whether for at- 
torney general or governor! 


rs Tom Reavley says he has his 
own consent to run for 
torney general if Will Wilson 


not seek re-election. State Sen. Ray 


at- 


aoes 


Roberts has reportedly decided 
to run for land commissioner. This 
would leave the Senate seat open | 
to challenges from either Rep.| 
Charles Hughes or Rep. Tony 


Korioth, Sherman. Railroad Cmsr 
Ernest O. Thompson is reported 
decided to seek re-election. Asso- 
ciate Justice Robert 
the Texas Supreme C 
run for Chief Justice J. E 
man’s place; if Calvert 
elected, Daniel would appoint 
replacement as associate justice 


Calvert 
ourt may 
Hick- 
were 


his 


In recent discussions among 
liberals of candidates whom 
|they might support with en- 
|thusiasm (variously jualif 
| for various statewide offices, 
| these names are frequently men- 
| tioned: Walter Hall, the Dickin- 
lem banker; Franklin 

| Marshall attorney: Mau 
verick, Jr., the San Antor 
lyer and ex-representative 
Charles Herring, Austi! 

| Slagle, Sherman lawyer; Dolph 
| Briscoe, Uvalde ranche and for- 
|mer state representative rge | 
Nokes, former state senator who 
|ran for lieutenant gove 
| Moore, Waco D. A 


| Ww I | 
| attorney general; and Reavle; 


/ 








law- 
Sen 
Bob 


Ger 


| / “A school for Anti-Comn 
nists” will be held 

| polis, Ind., Sept. 29, by “Christia 
| Anti-Communism Crusade 
| speakers on the program incl 
jing W. P. Strube, president of 
Mid-American Life Insurance Co. 
|}of Houston and director of the 
|'Texas branch of the crusade 


| Vv 
' 


> 
o 
i 








| AFL-CIO leaders, chambers of 
|commerce publicists, planners of 
| new political coalitions, and the| 
more numerous common folk 
sharing, or wanting to share, 
in the new way. Only an oc- 
casional nostalgic sigh from one | 


who remembers the old agrarian | 
way frets the bright face of Tex- | 
as’s industrial future L.G. | 








(Sources for statistics: “Gas 


Facts,” American Gas Association, | 
Bureau of Statistics; “Oil and Gas| 
in Texas,” Texas Mid-Continent | 
Oil and Gas Assn.; Moody’s Public | 
Utilities, 1957, 1958; Annual Re-| 
port, Oil and Gas Division, Texas | 
Railroad Commission.) 


of | 


| that 


gation’; 


Labor, Liberals Tiff 


Jack Sucke, chairman of the 
“Austin Anti - Communism 
Week,” recently wrote Strube 
that the “week” will be Sept. 13- 
20, that Austin Mayor Tom Mil- 
ler has agreed to proclaim it of- 
ficially, and that Texas Secretary 
of State Zollie Steakley “is en- 
thusiastic about our cause and is 
a disciple ‘of Dr. (Fred) Sch- 
wartz,” executive director of the 
crusade, 

Negotiations are reporied un- 

derway to bridge a breach 


V 


|'reported growing between Hous- 


ton labor leaders on the one hand 


|and the leadership of the Harris 


County Democrats on the other. 


| During a recent meeting of the 
| Harris County Democratic exe- 


cutive committee, at which no 
reporters were present, local la- 





Political Intelligence 





bor spokesmen complained they 
are not consulted enough before 
possible candidates are mention- 
ed publicly and do not have 
enough representation on the 
county committee. Also figuring 
into the division, (to what ex- 
tent being a point of some argu- 
ment in Houston,) is sentiment 
among some of the local labor 
leaders critical of the anti-John- 
son position of many of the Har- 
ris County Democrats. 

The largest union hold-out 

against the liberal Democrats 


| of Texas, and staunch supporters 


of Sen. Lyndon Johnson, has 
been the United Auto Workers 


|} in Fort Worth, led by E. L. Mc- 


Commas and Hiram Moon. There 
has been a split in Fort Worth 
between the DOT-oriented liber- 
als and the UAW group for some 
time. 

“The International Teamster,” 
‘published by the U. S. team- 
sters, reports in its current issue 
the AFL-CIO Labor and 
Trades Council in Houston voted 
unanimously to return the team- 
sters to the AFL-CIO. 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram ad- 
vocated a general sales tax, 
“which would spread the burden 
widely and thus would be equit- 
able,” to finance teachers’ pay. 
Dallas Morning News opposed 
Gov. Daniel’s rumored plan for a 
higher gasoline tax, writing: “Al- 


V 


| ready the automobile drivers of 


Texas are paying about a quarter 
billion dollars annually for the 
privilege of driving a car. These 
high taxes on automobiles and 
automobile insurance originated 
in the long-ago idea that a man 


| who could drive a car was a rich 


man. Today the poor man as well 
as the rich man drives a car and 


| frequently a car is more essential 


to the poor man in his making of 
a livelihood than it is to the rich 
man.” : 
Houston Chronicle's Everett 
Collier says there is “a good 
chance” the 1961 legislature will 
be “dominated by liberals.” 
Star-Telegram endorsed the 
economic education work of 
privately-financed Texas Bureau 
for Economic Understanding in 
the public schools. 
Dallas News condemned Lit- 
tle Rock integration as “vio- 
lent police action,” “blood-stained 
verison of equality.” Lynn Lan- 
drum wrote: “Happenings at Lit- 
tle Rock serve to remind us that 
we don’t want the like to happen 
in Dallas. We -are fortunate in 
that we still have time to look 
ahead and to plan ahead.” He 
advocated integration for those 
who want it for their children if 
the people approve by a vote. 
But “the prime need now just 
now is for delay.” 


V 


Vv 
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bet those flatter who fear, it is not an American art_—]JEFFERSON 





Al i or 


Most of the remarks about school 
desegregation which appear in the 
Texas press are humbuggery, as 
every reasonable person knows. Al- 
though the Dallas and Houston 
schoolmen argue they cannot inte- 
grate until they have the election 
the state law requires, every rea- 
sonable man knows, and they know, 
that the state law is unconstitu- 
tional, and this is just a fiction to 
justify delay. When the Houston 
superintendent and school attorney 
intimate that such an election can 
have a real effect on whether Hous- 
ton will be required to integrate, 
again they are engaging in a kind 
of dissembling which covers over 
the real meaning of such evasions: 
the school officials are not yet ready 
to. bring 
facts 

What reasonable man, liberal or 


conservative, can survey the legal 


: : 
themselves to face the 


situation in this country now, and 
the political situation in the world, 
and believe that Houston and Dal- 
las have any choice short of closing 
their schools? And what reasonable 
man believes Dallas and Houston 

1/} a 


should their schools? 

those of 
cood faith among the officials hold- 
ing back are trying to slow up the 
change minimize the 
chance of violence. But the report 
in Houston this week from the su- 
perintendent and attorney 
contained a declaration that Hous- 


ciose 


One conjectures that 


enough to 


sche 0] 


ton citizens have a significant choice 
whether to maintain, to finance, a 
free public desegregated school sys- 
tem. Practically speaking, this is 
false. No industrial city has such a 
choice, as Little Rock has learned. 

As the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil has pointed out after a study of 
the consequences of closing the 
the money costs of a pri- 
vate system are double or triple 


Labor Bill 


All we know about the labor bill 
is that 17 of the 21 Texans voted 
with the Republicans. § Ray- 


schools, 





Sam 
burn and almost every congressional 
Democrat outside the South agreed 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill was 
punitive against organized 
The Rayburn committee bill was 
really the Democratic bill—but it 
only got four votes from Texas, 
Albert Thomas of Heuston, Clark 
Thompson of Galveston, Jack 
Brooks of Beaumont, and Wright 
Patman of Texarkana. The next 
time the Daniel Democrats get con- 
temptuous of the Harris County 
Democrats, or Byron Skelton starts 
gilding his encomiums to “our great 
Democratic leaders,” let us remem- 
ber that the only four Texas votes 
for the Democratic position (what- 
ever it was) came from the indus- 


labor. 


trial southeast and that lonely, 
gentle, faithful man of character 


from Texarkana. 


Kealism, Joo 


present state budgets; federal aid is 
lost; state money cannot be fun- 
neled into the private schools con- 
stitutionally; teachers could not be 
well paid. And this is to say nothing 
of the most shocking implication of 
abandoning public schools—return- 
when a_ child’s 
how much 


ing to the days 
chance depends on 
money his parents have. 

Now the Nashville Tennesseean 
has come forward with the fact that 
since “Little Rock,” Little Rock has 
been “batting zero” in getting new 
industrial plants. By years, Little 
Rock had seven new plants in 1950, 
seven in 1951, six in 1952, two in 
1953, three in 1954, five in 1955, two 
in 1956, and, in the first eight 
months of 1957, eight new plants. 
In September, 1957, “Little Rock” 
began. Since then—the last part of 
1957, all of 1958, the first two thirds 
of 1959—L.ittle Rock has not gained 
a single new plant! 

Everett Tucker, Jr., director of 
the Little Rock Industrial Develop- 
ment Co. and leader of the moderate 
faction on the Little Rock school 
board, was manager of the indus- 
trial department of the Little Rock 
chamber of commerce from 1949 
until last December, when he quit 
to run for the board. Here is what 
he says Governor Faubus did for 
Little Rock and Arkansas: 

“We were really beginning to go 
great guns when this thing hit us. 
Now we hardly even get any in- 
quiries. We located eight new 
plants here in the first eight months 
of 1957. Since then, nothing.” 

For example: Harry Dietert Co. 
ot Detroit, which makes tools for 
foundries, had all but moved to the 
city. In Oct., 1958, the president 
wrote that the firm had decided not 
to go to Little Rock. Its employees 
did not want to move there. “The 
adverse publicity given your area 
on the school issue was certainly 
no help to our cause,” wrote the 
company president. 

The Nashville Tennesseean quotes 
Arkansas businessmen who—if the 
Dallas and Houston school boards 
think they can really close the 
schools—might as well be Texans. 
Said one Arkansas entrepreneur: 

“It's going to take us years to re- 
pair the damage this man (Faubus) 
has done to our town. Just go up 
to Pulaski Heights, and in nearly 
every block you'll see at least one 
house for sale. People don’t want to 
live here if it means they have to 
send their children away to school 
in other states.” 

Another Arkansas 
said: 

“The rest of the South tells us: 
‘Fight to the last ditch ...’ But their 
high schools are not closed. ... I 
say to hell with it.” 

Just how long before Dallas and 
Houston hold-outs say “to hell with 
it’ and give in to the law and to 
justice we don't know. But toying 
with threats of elections and school 
closings can lead to disaster. 


businessman 
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‘Well, Tex! Now the legislature’s spent all 
that money, what you going to 
get, another superhighway? ’ 























Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





THE NEGLECTED PARKS 


AUSTIN 


On a point of pride the Observer 
never uses the word “exclusive” to 
describe its own stories, but when 
an Observer man read the entire ap- 
propriations bill the other week, the 
temptation was too strong, and there 
was a column, “Exclusive!” on Aug. 
8. The AP wired out a story making 
the same comparisons between $100.- 
000 for the monument in Mississippi 
while the state parks were being neg- 

,lected in Texas, except for a special 
appropriation of $27,000 for roads at 
Eisenhower State Park although the 
Highway Dept. had been appropriated 
$783,000,000. 

The Corpus Christi Caller-Times 
condemned the fact that Texas “has 
never made more than token invest- 
ments in its potentially priceless state 
park system.” The parks board asked 
$2.7 million a year; Gov. Daniel, the 
legislative budget board, and the legis- 
lature cut this, in successive stages, 
to one-tenth of the request, $270,000 
for all 54 state parks. 

“State parks are a justified public 
expenditure for the health and rec- 
reational well-being of all the people,” 
said the Caller-Times. “They should 
not be self-supporting by in-park re- 
venue. But all state parks are indirect- 
ly net revenue producers, if they are 
good enough to attract tourists who 
spend vacation money throughout the 
state....” 

J. Carter King of Albany. vice 
chairman of the State Parks Board, 
condemned the niggardly appropria- 
tion in bitter terms. 

“That's about half of what they’ve 
given us the last two years,” he said. 
“There is absolutely no money for 
improvements and an_ inadequate 
amount of money for maintenance. 

I think the taxes should either 
provide adequate money for operating 
state parks or discontinue the state 
parks system—one or the other.” 

As an example, he said the board 
asked $44,000 per year for the Abi- 
lene State Park to build an assistant 
manager's living quarters, picnic ta- 
bles, camping shelters, rest rooms, a 
bathhouse, and other improvements. 
Appropriation: $2,550. “That’s barely 
enough to take care of the park man- 
ager’s salary,” which is $2,100, King 
said. 

All this hit home with the Abilene 


Reporter-News, which came forward 
with a strong case against the $100,- 
000 Mississippi monument and _ for 
adequate spending on the state parks. 
Said the R-N: 

“LEGISLATURE GOOFS IN 
STARVING OUR PARKS” 
“A headline in a contemporary 
newspaper told the story of the cava- 
lier treatment the Texas legislature 

gives our numerous state parks. 

“Tt read: ‘Caretaker, a Shovel and 
Hoe About All Texas Gives Parks.’ 

“The 54 state parks got an average 
of $2.653 apiece for next year, includ- 
ing $2,100 for a caretaker. 

“But this isn’t the half of the storv. 
Against a total outlay of $143,000. 
plus $127,000 for administration of 
the system by the State Parks Board, 
the general appropriations bill in- 
cludes $100.000 for a Confederate 
monument in Vicksburg. Miss., and 
$20,989 for a monument in Texas to 
Texans who fought the War of Inde- 
pendence against Mexico. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for a couple of 
Confederate soldiers, our father and, 
grandfather, we wouldn’t be here. We 
yield to no one in our respect for 
mighty Confederate deeds of valor. 

“But the war’s been over for 90-odd 
vears, and the last soldier in that con- 
flict on either side is now breathing 
out his last few days in Houston at 
the age of 116 years. 

“By what manner of excuse can the 
Texas Legislature justify the spend- 
ing of $100,000 in Vicksburg, Miss.. 
while one of our own major tourist 
attractions, the state parks system. 
starves to death by slow stages? 

“We are all for commemorating the 
valor of our ancestors in every ap- 
propriate way, but we suggest that 
the best place for memorials put up 
by Texas money is Texas, and a good 
way to spend our excess money is by 
improving the recreational facilities 
of our state which has spent no more 
than a niggardly sum for that purpose 
in our lifetime. 

“The parks board asked $2,711,170 
a year to improve our parks and pre- 
vent their falling to staves, but Gov. 
Price Daniel and the Legislative Bud- 
get Board cut it way down and the 
Legislature finally approved $270,000. 
What a commentary on the boasted 
spirit and enterprise of nearly 10 mil- 
lion Texans!” 
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AUSTIN 

Passage of the so-called “tough” 
labor reform bill—the Landrum-Grif- 
fin measure—has now been greeted by 
the citizenry according to their in- 
formed knowledge of the various al- 
ternative labor measures as gleaned 
from daily press coverage, or their 
responsiveness to evaluations in such 
journals as Time Magazine and U. S. 
News & World Report, or their pre- 
judices. 


Under the circumstances, the latter 
course appears as sound as any, for 
once again the national scene has 
been dominated by an issue that was 
simply too complex and subtle to tall 
within the scope of daily journalism 
or the highly stylized jargon that 
passes for weekly newsmagazine in- 
terpretation. An amiable counseling 
with one’s prejudices, therefore, pro- 
duces as valid a basis for opinion as 
there is available here. 


THUS, IF YOU wanted to 
weaken labor’s bargaining position 
with management, you liked the 
“tough” Landrum-Griffin bill, as the 
National Association of Manufac- 
tures did. If you wanted to preserve 
labor’s relative bargaining strength 
and legislate against the likes of Hot- 
fa, but only to an extent such legis- 
lation didn’t hurt organized lJabor!s 
bargaining strength as a whole, you 
liked the “weak” Shelley bill, as the 
AFL-CIO did. And if you shy away 
from adjectives like “tough” and 
“weak,” you might have liked the 
medium-sized Elliott bill, which 
charted a path somewhere between the 
other two. Neither the NAM or the 
AFL-CIO liked that method and Hot- 
fa, of course, didn’t like any of the 
three. 


Or perhaps you might have read 
somewhere that the bills were end- 
lessly complicated, with scores of sec- 
tions and sub-sections, many of them 
with far-reaching ramifications. Not 
being a lawyer steeped in labor-man- 
agement relations, you really had no 
idea what was going on. So—with 
the daily coverage shedding little light 
on the import of the various measures 
—you sought out the pundits for a 
clue. David Lawrence liked the 
“tough” bill, but that certainly was 
no clue to the uncommitted, Mr. Law- 
rence being as fully committed as 


Louis XIV. The labor papers, ex- 
cluding those of Hoffa, liked the 
“weak” bill, but that was no surprise 
either. Alsop liked the medium-style 
I:lliott bill, and at first blush this 
seems revealing as he was one of the 
early Ike backers and now seemed to 
part with the President over the labor 
issue. But Alsop has long since be- 
come disillusioned with Ike’s home- 
spun, indecisive puttering and in any 
event has alwavs been somewhat more 
liberal then the President in most 
economic matters, so his conclusion is 
not startling. Pegler wanted the tough 
hill. No help there—dear Westbrook 
has been trying to repeal the 20th 
Century for some time now. Ditto 
Sokolsky and Raymond Moley. Flee- 
son and Pearson wrote unfavorably 
about the tough version and_ took 
varying stances toward the other bills. 


In sum, labor with the exception of 
the Teamsters, wanted the “weak” 
bill, liberals not associated with labor 
inclined toward the EJhott bill, and 
management—and management’s syn- 
dicated columnists — wanted _ the 
“tough” bill. Since the great mass of 
the American people don’t fall in any 
of the three categories, they were 
somewhat at a disadvantage. They 
wanted to do something about Hoffa, 
period, Subtleties of argument be- 
tween an Elliott bill that did some- 
thing about Hoffa and a Landrum- 
Griffin bill that did something about 
Hoffa doubtless were puzzling to those 
who-e concern does not extend be- 
vond a quick glance at the daily paper. 


To BE REALISTIC—or 
cynical, as your attitude disposes— 
it really made little difference whether 
the subtleties were understood or not. 
Like so many other issues on the con- 
temporary political scene, the House 
labor fight was decided by propa- 
ganda, reinforced by militant lobby- 
ing. Labor replied with its share of 
militant lobbying but was at a pro- 
paganda disadvantage due to Hoffa. 
So management prevailed. The fact 
that Hoffa was not fundamentally a 
point of issue between the Landrum- 
Griffin and Elliott bills got obscured 
in the shuffle. In short, the traditional 
labor-haters, the Badens of North 
Carolina and the Algers of Texas, 
were able to use the facade of “getting 
Hoffa” as a means of a bill which 


_IN THE ABSENCE OF DETAILS... 


would change basic patterns in mar 
agement-labor relationships. All labo: 
is paying for Hoffa’s sins. 


It is really now quite irrelevant t 
debate whether or not such chang 
were merited on the facts—such 
time for fact-airing arrived and pas 
ed unnoticed amid the Hoffa furor 
before the House voted on Landrun 
Griffin. How often in our society 
legislation framed on one simpli 
emotional issue in order to provid 
the proper public opinion basis 
resolving the genuine—and necessa 
ly more subtle issue? Because of Hof 
fa’s abusive “hot cargo” methe 
corporate lobbyists were able to se 
passage of a bill banning second 
boycotts. It wasn’t necessary to cd 
tend the necessity of such a blan| 
ban—just answer all queries 
screaming “Hoffa” in a loud v 
It a case can be made against secor 
ary boycotts, one did not read of 
in the course of following the ne 


accounts of the labor reform debate 


Ir IS NOT unmanner! 
suggest that the House-Senate 
ferees will adjust the labor reforr 
bill on the basis, once again, of 
siderations that have little to do w 


,the genuine issues, Presidential 


bitions figure in the attitudes of 
senators most intimately involved 
Johnson and Kennedy—and, on 
House side, Baden’s vicious anti-labor 
proclivities predetermine his postu: 


Johnson appears in the best posi 
tion to profit by the House’s decisi 
to pass a “tough” bill. He can threa 
a compromise course that, in soften 
ing the more obviously punitive fea 
tures of the House bill, will mend 
some of his fences with labor and d 
so in such a cloud of cloakroom com 
promise that his feat will not hurt 
him with the great mass of peopl 
who are still 


scarcely be weigh.ed in the balance 


It is indeed a testament to the 
Staying power of our democratic sys 
tem that it has been able to survive 
such frequent journeys into illogi 
One can only hope fearfully that th 
margin of error is still wide enougt 
to provide a bridge to survival in 
atomic era. L.G 








Strategy Conference 


Jake Gherkin surveyed the Texas 
Democrats arrayed from right to mid- 
dle and called “Order, gentleman.” 
He rapped his hatchet lightly on the 
podium, which splintered. “Nobody 
touch the splinters!’ he said sharply. 
“Our job is to isolate all splinter 
groups.” 


“Mr. Chairman,” said Myron Skele- 
ton, “before we start, I want to say 
that I protest the presence in this 
room of Allan Ladd. I admit he is 
an important hasbeen, but he support- 
ed Eisenhower, and for all I know 
he’ll support Nixon. This is a loyal 
group of Democrats, and—” 


“Tell Skeleton to sit down,” Ladd 
sneered in his drawling base voice. 
“Everybody here knows he voted with 
Paul Butler.” 


“And furthermore, he approved the 
Truman dinner the lefties are having 
in Dallas,” Gherkin said, splitting the 
Gideon Bible for emphasis. “Sit down 
before we bury you, Skeleton.” 


“Now, just a minute,” said Jewel 
Ned Connally, the leader of .the of- 
ficial Ex-Eisenhower Democrats. “I 
sent $25 to that Truman thing the 
other day, Allan, and if you mean I’m 
a communist, you—” 7 


“We all know the difference be- 
tween show and blow,” Ladd said, 
and in the cruel ring of laughter en- 
veloping him, Skeleton collapsed into 
a chair. 


“The most obvious thing we must 


agree on is that Gov. Denial must 
run for re-election to help Sen. 
Ghonson in 1960,” Gherkin said, rais- 
ing his hatchet. “Is there any discus- 
sion?” 


Gov. Denial rose slowly from the 
seat by the window, puffing on his 
unlit cigar stub. 


“The only thing I’m running for 
is Liberty,” he said, laughing lightly. 
“Besides, since this is a closed meet- 
ing, I might just as well say straight 
out, Ghonson cut my throat on the 
elections bill, and I’m not so hot about 
this united front.” 


“Jake” Jacob, aide to Gov. Denial, 
rose in a glinting silk suit and ampli- 
fied the Governor’s statement. “What 
the Governor meant, of course, is that 
he will be glad to arrange for Senator 
Ghonson to speak at the Lions Club 
luncheon in Liberty, and of course 
we don’t hold a national leader res- 
ponsible for the details of state legis- 
lation.” 


“IT know what he meant!” said 
Ghonson angrily. “Here we try to 
sit down, to reason together, and he 
starts talking like those Bolsheviks 
he’s been running with in the legisla- 
ture.” 


“That’s right!” said H. L. Mint, 
who had not been heard from until 
this came up. “What makes you so 
sure we'll support you again? [very 
time we dropped in on the Mansion 


you were in the kitchen with sor 
body I didn’t know.” 


“You know we'll ‘be there 
the votes are counted, H. L.,”’ 


Gherkin with a reassuring twitch 
the hatchet. 


“He wasn’t there when they coun 
ed the votes on the gas pipeline tax 
rejoined H. L. heatedly, fumbling 
his Dan Snoot newsletter. “L 
what Dan says here—we're heading 
he says, for ‘a labor boss dominate 
welfare hell,’ and that’s where 
and your goony friends are leadit 
us!” 

“IT fought federal aid,” Gov. Denia 
said, rolling his cold cigar betwe 
his forefinger and thumb. “I sign: 
a bill three-fourths sales taxes. | 


“You talked with liberals,” inton 
Allan Ladd with finality. There 
a lull. He turned to Ghonson. 


“Senator,” he said, “Let’s you 
me go have a drink and work s 
thing out.” 


Ghonson smiled. “We haven't ¢ 
anything in common, Allan,” he 
“But I'll have a drink with you.” 


They left. Gov. Denial rose and b« 
gan reviewing his plans for a specia 
session for better law enforcement 
and a teachers’ pay raise. Jewel Ned 
interrupted to suggest a recess. H. |! 
Mint stomped out in disgust. Ghe: 
kin cut off the tape recorder unde: 
the table. R.D, 


oriented to the “get 
Hoffa” cry. Again the real issues will 
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Fullingim’s 
Disenchantment 


cher Fullingim, editor of the 
tze News, has been edging up 
le Gov. Daniel, as the Obser- 
also, because of his tax stance 
lity to pay,”’ but the other day 
gim vented his disenchantment. 
ix bill, he said. includes a small 
tax the Senate believes is un- 
tional, and the rest is 
sales taxes. His conclusions 
Id.) 





selec- 


which goes to show that the 
10 still in control of the 
and have Texas bound hand 
Oh tor a James Stephen 
strike the shackles of the 
| lobby, the phone company. 
the straitjacketed body of Tex- 
are painfully waiting to hear 
vernor Price Daniel has to 
what can he say. except that 
‘lature ignored every one of 
proposals that was based on 
to pay. Daniel could not, did 
would not even try to lead the 
So there is-no use in electing 
governor again. He’s had his 
ind he simply did not get the 
would still like to see 
Gonzalez governor, nd’ just 
Daniel would be, the attor- 
eneral, Will Wilson, who hasn't 
| his mouth one way or the 
the four years he has been in 
He has not spoken ont against 
porations who are shifting the 
rden on the people despite the 
their millions in profit’ go 
Wilson is not the man to do 
1960’s what Hogg did in the 
But do not despair, that man 
\p—he always does.” 


is are 





Lynn Landrum: 
Acknowledgement 


never thought the day would 
vhen Lynn Landrum of the 
s News would make the Obser- 
Landrum probably never 
However :—Id. ) 





Lynn 
so, either. 


\s of today the embarrassment of 
Democratic Party is that it has 
lv in office who stands out as Mr. 

can. Sam Rayburn is in com- 
the House and Johnson in 

Senate. As tacticians in compro 

hey are without peers. But of 
as well as of the other, it must be 
at he knows better how to win 
rmish than how to plan a war. 
the lesser lovalties and foibles 
thev know how to play with 
rly skill. But when it comes to 
eting courage or alarm to the 
the trumpet gives out an un 
sound. And the same can be 
a miscellaneous assemblage 
Democratic members of Congress, 
nors and party spokesmen, 
Adlai Stevenson stands in 
stamped for what he is. His 
peculiarly deft ability to put in- 
rds a train of thought that turns 
be actually thoughtful. 

he Columntator has never voted 
Stevenson. But he has never 
ed where Stevenson stood or 
oned the courage of the man to 

under fire. It is so rare to find 

\merican politician able to say 
sely what he means and disposed 

precisely what he savs that 

Columntator was tempted to vote 

_ even though in profound dis- 
ement with what Mr. Stevenson 
osed. 

\dlai Stevenson would make the 

eloquent President since Lin- 

. the most intellectual President 

ice Wilson and perhaps the most 
urageous President since Cleveland. 

The Columntator is still the old reac- 

ry. But he can admire a liberal 
lets the chips fall all over the 

ce. It is good to understand a man, 
ven when he is wrong about it. This 

1 says his mind; he has a mind that 
stand saying.” (Lynn Landrum) 
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Comparing the Headlines 


| all right, and if the Negro school 
for elementary students is com- 


New car-signs: On a _ 1951 
Ford parked in the square 


in Gatesville, “Wrecked in Texas! able free at the concession house,” | pletely 


by Texans.” On a later model 
car, same square: “It’s not a sin| 
to be rich, it’s a miracle.” Sign | 
on the wall in Powell's Chevrolet, | 
same town, just off the square: | 
“Man is the only animal that can | 
be skinned more than once.” | 
sy Tips for thinkers: a native of | 

Gatesville, eyeing the orange | 
soda waters he and an Observer 
man were drinking at a cafe 
counter in the town, volunteered 
this historical data: “My father, 
he used to do some old-timey | 
book work, and he'ud take an’ | 
eat two or three big oranges. He | 
said oranges will rest and refresh | 
your brain cells like nothin’ else | 
will. Tl say.” 
wv Headlining customs of Texas 
: daily newspapers came into) 
focus in treatments of the police 














The Way of Life 


action against demonstrators 4s | 
Little Rock schools were inte-| 
grated. Compare: 

“Central, Hall High Integrated; | 
POLICE CLUB SEGREGATION- | 
ISTS. At Least Three Hurt, 24 
Jailed in Little Rock’’— Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram 

“Police Swing Clubs on Little 
Rock Mob”—El Paso Herald-Post. | 

“Busy Police Smash Little Rock» 
Threat”"—Austin American. 

“MOB REPULSED AT LITTLE 
ROCK; 24 of 200 Marchers Jailed | 
as Desegregated Schools Open”) 
—Houston Post. 

“POLICE DISPERSE MARCH- | 
ERS; Negroes Integrate Central, 
Hall High”"—Dallas Morning News. 

“LITTLE ROCK RACISTS 
CLUBBED BY POLICE’’—San | 
Antonio News. 
sy Doubleday is bringing out on | 
re-issue, in a single volume, the 
two novels of George Sessions | 
Perry of Rockdale, Texas, Walls 
Rise Up and Hold Autumn in) 
Your Hand, first published in 
1939 and 1941, respectively. 
st The third annual fish rodeo 

started Monday at Alcoa Lake 
near Rockdale. Since July 24,| 
1954, when the lake was opened 
to sportsmen, almost 150,000 bass, 
crappie, and other game fish have 
been taken there, according to 
figures provided the Rockdale Re- 
porter by an unnamed source. “A 
good, safe fishing spot,” said R. R. 
Sugg. manager of Alcoa’s Rock- 
dale Works, of Alcoa Lake 
There will be three trophies and 


12 merchandise awards during the 
rodeo. Fishing permits, “obtain- 


will also serve as entry blanks. 
sy Six local option elections are 
scheduled in September in 
dry counties. This rash results 
from the Texas Supreme Court 
decision that precincts or towns 
can be voted wet in dry areas. 
The six elections will be held in 
Copperas Cove (Coryell County), 
Malone (Hill County), Muenster 
(Cooke County), Precinct 6 in 
Marion, Precinct 4 in Brown, and 
Precinct 6 in Mills. 
xv When the. eight-year-old 
daughter of a driller for West 
Central Drilling Co. underwent a 
delicate heart operation requir- 
ing a large quantity of fresh 
blood, 23 Abilene people flew to 
Dallas in seven private planes to 
provide it. The surgeon used 18 
pints. The girl is doing fine. 
sb Palestine Herald-Press_ edi- 
torial writers were not swept 
up by opinions voiced at a com- 


inadequate, “as we be- 
lieve is the case,”’ replace it, but 
“We cannot anticipate the growth, 
or the possible retrogression, of 
Palestine over a long period of 
years,” said the paper’s editorial. 
“In business, you may do with 
| what you have as long as possible, 
|leaving drastic changes for the 
time when they can be put off 
no longer. The school system is 
|a big business, and a very ex- 
| pensive one...Right now we 
| have a good basic system. Let’s 
| keep it.” 
st The Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce seconded their counter- 
part in Houston by inviting Nikita 
Krushchev to visit Dallas, though 
Rep. Alger has opposed such a 
visit. The chamber pledged co- 
operation “in making his visit 
profitable to the cause of world 
peace...In a way, (a visit) would 
attract as much national and in- 
| ternational publicity (to Dallas) 








munity meeting in favor of build- 


as would a world’s fair.” 
The new trespass law going 
into effect Oct. 14 provides 
| 30 days in jail and $500 fine, plus 
| forfeiture of hunting or fishing 
|licenses for three years, for 
hunting, fishing, or camping on 
Favor Stevenson | the enclosed property of another 
| person without the consent of the 
SAN ANTONIO | owner or person in authority, 
J. Frank Dobie of Austin and; the Game and Fish Commission 
three leaders of liberal Democrats | warned. 
in Texas, Franklin Jones of Mar-| A. Lyman Jones, who has 
shall, Mrs. Jud Collier of Mum-| - launched a new weekly, The 
ford, and Mrs. Minnie Fisher | Highlander, in Marble Falls, has 
Cunningham of Austin, were an-/| begun a campaign for a sewage 
nounced as members of the ad-| system in the community. “There 
visory council of Texas Democrats | is loose talk abroad to the effect 
for Stevenson at a meeting here| that, because the Highlander has 
Saturday. | bluntly said it stinks along U.S. 
Jack Matthews, state chairman! 281 north of the Colorado River 
of the Stevenson group and sec-| bridge, we are attacking some- 
retary of the Harris County De-| body,” Jones wrote. “This is er- 
mocratic executive committee,/ rant nonsense... Now if there is 
was authorized to arrange for! anybody who wants to horsewhip 
a nationally prominent speaker an editor, let him have at it—pro- 
to address a Snnneintenteed-\ ates he is sure he has been in- 
dent statewide rally. The group! sulted. As to whose fault it is 
accepted an invitation from US./ that it stinks along the sewage- 
Rep. Charles Porter (D.-Ore.) to}carrying ditches, it is nobody's 
co-sponsor the entry of Steven- | fault because it is everybody’s 
son's name in the Oregon pri-| fault.” 
mary next year. |<“. Time Magazine calls historian 
Several new vice-chairmen| 


ing new schools. If some schools 
need repairs or new classrooms, 


Dobie, Others 











Walter Prescott Webb “this 
were announced: Mr. and Mrs.| generation’s foremost philosopher 
E. T. Robbins of Orange, Hous-/of the frontier, and the leading 
ton Thompson, attorney, Silsbee,| historian . of the American West.” 
and E. B. Duarte, Jr., of San | Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Antonio. Matthews said all areas | devoted a section to “The 
of Texas are represented by vice-| Fine Arts,” including youthful 
chairmen except West Texas. musicians in the city, the city 

The Stevenson movement was/ schools’ music programs, pro- 
launched in Texas July 4. Its| grams of the civic music associa- 
mailing address: P.O. Box 1960,/ tion, the city’s art galleries, and 
Houston ‘the portrait photography trade. 
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f CAPTAIN JOHN YORK 


Gallant Pioneer and Defender of His People 





in which to watch the settlers and their 





Among the many “tall Texans” who 
lived too courageously ever to be for- 
gotten, and too quietly to make the 
headlines of history, the name of Cap- 
tain John York stands out. In 1829 
John York came to Texas with his 
family, settling near San Felipe de 
Austin, at the future site of Industry, 
in what is now Austin County. 


dream 


and his 


little 


October 11, 


First, there was Indian fighting to be 
done. Then, there was Texas inde- 
pendence to be won. John York led 
a company of his neighbors, volunteers, 
to San Antonio where he joined Ben 
Milam in the historic seige of Bexar. 
Home again, he was given a half- 
interest in a league of land in the new 
Republic of Texas which he had 
helped to create. Later he was to do 
more for the new State of Texas. In 
1848, for a sale price of just $1 cash, 
his land became the site of Yorktown, 
in the newly formed county of DeWitt. 


But Captain John had only a few weeks 


Today 


en 


> —————— 


families coming in to build his town, 


Marauding Indians soon 
Yorktown, ain’ 
leadership was needed again. He didn’t 
return from the first retaliatory expe- 
dition. Captain York was killed on 
1848—a champion of 
freedom to the last. 


Texans still foveed at get 
their right to choose the way they want 
to ong this vigorous and freedom- 
minded homeland . . “Beer Belongs 

and this is why the United States Brew- 
ers Foundation works constantly, in 
conjunction with brewers, wholesalers 
and retailers, to assure the sale of beer 
and ale under pleasant, orderly condi- 
tions. Believing that strict law enforce- 
ment serves the best interest of Texans, 
the Foundation stresses close co-opera- 
tion with the Armed Forces, law en- 
forcement and governing officials in 
its continuing Self-Regulation program. 


° . 
Texas Division, United States Brewers Foundation, 


206 VFW Building, Austin, Texas . = 


new Texas. 
threatened 
the Captain's 


of the 


and 





IN THE HILL COUNTRY 





River Swimming 


HUNT 

“The hill country’’ has always 
seemed formidable to me. My 
most vivid memories of my 
mother’s enthusiasms for land- 
scape were planted as we 
drove “out toward Kerrville” 
or to visit my aunt's hunting 
ranch in the hills around there. 
Many Texas skies, skintight blue 
with edging glassblower’s clouds, 
remind my mother of her native 
Scotland; as she has not picked 
up, or been picked up by, the 
contemporary conception of so- 
phistication as impassiveness, she 
“oohs” and “ahs” in unaffected 
pleasure with the rolling lands, 
the hazing off of the horizon for- 
ward from the car. A little boy, 
I came to suspect there was some- 
thing magical about the land, be- 
yond my experience. Later, when 
my girl and I were walking once 
over the rocky ravines of my 
aunt’s place, with the twisted 
trees growing there in anarchy, 
we passed near a coral snake, and 
from a great distance I killed it 
with rocks. She, who is now my 
wife, only the other day re- 
called “that time you killed the 
coral snake for me at your Aunt 
Virginia's.” But even these mem- 
ories are not as strong as an un- 
happy impression, an impression 
of Bandera, phoney west town, 
newly varnished old-West wood, 
and inside a Western bar and 
juke boxes and resorting women 
in tight khaki jeans and sports 
shirts. So I came to think of the 
hill country as a place other peo- 
ple enjoy. Scrub _ bush-trees 
against the pebbled cover, the 
land seemed fit for dude tourists, 
goats, and farm families whose 
boy might be nicknamed “Goat” 
and play a guitar Saturday night 
for a crowd of boys in the vacant 
lot beside the Dairy Queen. But 
this did not reckon on the rivers. 


NE SATURDAY eight of us 

and “the children we belong 
to” struck out in four cars and, 
Sighting along the Guadalupe on 
the map, ascended from Kerrville 
toward Ingram. Rounding a sharp, 
20-mile-an-hour bend across a 
creek, we came upon the Hill 
Country art gallery, open air 
theater, and “kitchen.” This was 
pretty good for a starting jolt, 
itself. Civic theater players jour- 
ney out there from the cities, 
especially Houston, for the plays. 
The artist in residence, Don Bolen, 
was carpentering in the middle of 
the barn-turned-art gallery, whose 
harewood walls are hung with 
many paintings. Down the bank 
to the Guadalupe unfolded the 
wooden chairs to the theater, 
which resembles a house you 
might see in -.an English village, 
but open to the air. 


The next six miles of road track 
the river to Hunt. People have 
built houses along most of the 
way, some of them on the river 
side and some across the road. 
North from Hunt, the Guadalupe, 
which is a fast-running stream 
many places but widens out into 
deep green stretches for long, 
hospitable distances, has brought 
into being several camps where 
people let their children spend six 
weeks or so in the summer, ten- 
nis, basketball, swimming, canoe- 
ing, hiking, and watching movies 
in their pajamas. 
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Just the Kerrville side of Hunt, 
(which is only a junction, with a 
grocery store, filling station, ice 
station, and a few houses,) we 
dropped off the pavement onto a 
dirt road. There are three clear- 
ings beside the river, one of them 
all right for camping but too close 
to the road. Across some shallows, 
though, lies what seems to be an 
island of washed pebbles, cypress 
trees, and prematurely yellowing 
sycamores, evidently afflicted bya 
common debility. One of our 
party splashed over there, disap- 
peared for a minute, and then we 
heard a whoop, and “It fs an 
island! And a waterfall! We'll 
camp right beside the waterfall!” 
This one bell-like enthusiasm was 
all any of us needed to settle 
down. We toted our stuff across 
the shallows, put up a tent, start- 





Texas Campgrounds—I 





ed a fire, (there was plenty of 
wood, washed up by the flood or 
broken off the trees,) cooked din- 
ner, talked a little, and went 
swimming. For above our crossing 
was a perfect swimming hole, of 
the kind boys are supposed to 
grow up with—deepening gradu- 
ally from the bank and continu- 
ing deep upstream for perhaps 
two hundred feet, where it shal- 
lows out again. 


N RECONNAISANCE the next 

day we learned our site was 
not an island but the point be- 
tween two forks of the Guada- 
lupe. The water flows shallowly 
and swiftly to the confluence, 
splashes together, and flows then 
shoulder-deep in a slow, placid 
moiling for half a mile. Several of 
us, knowing, or thinking we knew, 
that the riverbed belongs to the 
public, waded and swam down- 
stream between the shaded banks, 
the lawns, the tranquil homes, of 
the dwellers along the river. We 
rested in the sun on a broad 
washed rock plain cleaned off 
for us by a flood a week before; 
made our way slowly and hap- 
pily upstream to the camp. 

I took my boy Gary and a little 
girl to see what we could catch 
with worms. We took seven perch, 
but five we returned to the water 
es we caught them, and finally 
the larger two as well. They say 
bass will take minnows there, and 
there is no reason to doubt it. 

That night, before dinner, after 
it, and before bed, that is, every 
time the impulse took us, we 
swam again in the long pool. 
When the river is not so broad 
that you feel you must swim to 
the other side there is a special 
quality in river swimming at 
night, the water dark and gentle 
and laving, the silhouettes on the 
banks sliding past in the rhythm 
of the stroke, the stars in a chan- 
nel overhead in broader cresting 
parallel to the watercourse. Some- 
times we swam three abreast to 
the shallows, no one hurrying, 
and we spread out like a school 
and were aware of each other 
from the sounds, or the blurs of 
motion in the moonlight. 


FTER WE LEARNED the land 
was not an island we presum- 
ed we were trespassing, but we 
were not apprehended. The 
friendly customs of the race are 
not really put aside by laws, and 
people can still find, in our 
crowded state, places they feel 
are theirs for the time they are 
discovering them. 

Last weekend two of our num- 
ber went back and found “No 
Trespassing” signs there. Formid- 
able again. R.D. 
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' the ‘ultimate in pressure.’ We con- 


_ of Houston, Clark Thompson of 


TEXAS DELEGATION BACKS GOP BILL 


AUSTIN 

Texans figured prominent- 
ly in the bitter Congressional 
snarl over labor reform legis- 
lation, with the attention cen- 
tered on House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and the decision 
abiding in the Texas delega- 
tion’s 17-to-4 support of the 
Republicans’ bill. 

With the 17 congressmen part- 
ing with Rayburn’s publicly ex- 
pressed opposition to the GOP- 
backed Landrum-Griffin bill, the 
toughest of the labor reform mea- 
sures passed the House, 229 to 
201. The margin was close enough 
that had Mr. Sam held his Tex- 
as boys to his own view favor- 
ing the moderate labor committee 
bill, the Democratic leadership 
would have prevailed over the 
Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition backing the tougher ver- 
sion. 

In the’ post-vote aftermath, 
Houston Press Washington cor- 
respondent Neil McNeil explain- 
ed Landrum-Griffin passage by 
“tremendous pressure brought by 
homefolks” and the failure of 
Texas labor leaders to apply the 
“ultimate in pressure’’ to the 
four-fifths of the Texas delega- 
tion who didn’t follow Rayburn’s 
lead. 

Asked to comment, State AFL- 
CIO Secretary Fred Schmidt re- 
plied: “The story is wrong. I 
don’t know what they mean by 


tacted each congressman and let 
him know how we felt. Mr. Ray- 
burn asked us to help with the 
Texas delegation, and we did. 
But in the case of some congress- 
men, you just face the facts of 
life, you know they’re not with 
you, and I imagine our attitude 
toward them might be described 
as polite restraint. Frankly, we 
were surprised more of Texas's 
congressmen didn’t go with Mr. 
Rayburn. The Republicans need- 
ed 85 Democratic votes and they 
got 95, all but four of them from 
the South. They just didn't go 
with Mr. Rayburn.” 

Schmidt said the following Tex- 
as labor men appeared in Wash- 
ington at one time or another 
during the lengthy fight over 
the labor bill: Jerry Holleman, 
State AFL-CIO president; Don 
Ellinger, COPE director for the 
Southwest; Marcus Loftis of the 
IBEW; Johnny Flowers of the 
State Building and Construction 
Trades Council; Bill Petri of the 
Stereotypers; M. A. Graham of 
the Houston Building Trades 
Council; John Criss, Texas State 
Pipe Trades Association; Herbert 
Paul of the railroad brotherhoods, 
and Sherman Miles of the State 
AFL-CIO. 

Voting for the Griffin-Landrum 
bill were Republican Bruce Al- 
ger of Dallas and the following 
Democrats: Jim Wright of Fort 
Worth, Lindley Beckworth of 
Gladewater, Paul Kilday of San 
Antonio, Bob Poage of Waco, 
Homer Thornberry of Austin, 
Omar Burleson of Anson, John 
Dowdy of Athens, Frank Ikard 
of Wichita Falls, Joe Kilgore 
of McAllen, George Mahon of 
Lubbock, Walter Rogers of Pam- 
pa, J. T. Rutherford of Odessa, 
Olin E. Teague of College Station, 
John’ Young of Corpus Christi, 
Clark Fisher of San Angelo, and 
Robert Casey of Houston. 

The four who voted with Ray- 
burn were Reps, Albert Thomas 


Galveston, Jack Brooks of Beau- 
mont, and Wright Patman of Tex- 
arkana. 

The party breakdown was 134 
Republicans and 95 Demos for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill and 184 De- 
mocrats and 17 Republicans 
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4 then, 


against. 

The House never got a chance 
to vote directly on the Elliott 
labor committee bill Rayburn 
supported. 

Time Magazine maintained this 
week that while they hated to 
leave Rayburn, many of the 
Texas delegation were thinking 
of doing so, and “Their dilemma 
was compounded by another Tex- 
an, Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson, who warned Mister 
Sam that for Texans to vote for 
anything less than the toughest 
possible labor bill would ruin 
them back home. Inevitably, word 
filtered out, and one by one the 
Texans made their decisions.” 

In a joint broadcast in Texas 
Sunday, Senator Johnson and 
Congressman Thornberry had said 
that Texas voters think a strong 
labor reform bill is the most im- 
portant legislation being consider- 
ed by Congress. 

“My mail indicates that the 
people consider the number one 
problem of the congress is a 
strong anti-racketeering labor 
bill,” Johnson said. Thornberry 
agreed, adding, “I think we are 
going to pass one before we 
adjourn.” 

(They also agreed housing and 
construction bills will also be 
passed. Thorberry said the Con- 
gress will cut Eisenhower’s bud- 
get by about $617 million. John- 
son said Congress has cut the 
President’s budget each year since 
1955 by a five-year total of $10 
billion.) 

The role of the Texas dele- 
gation was known to have been 
a key factor as early as 48 hours 
before the decisive vote. Demo- 
cratic Whip Carl Albert of Okla- 
homa said that “Texas, Ten- 
nessee, and the Republicans” 





porters said he never held more 
than six, even in teller (unre- 
corded) voting. Rep. Jim Wright 
of Ft. Worth joined with Rayburn 
and the other four in support 
of considering the Landrum-Grif- 
fin substitute section by section, 
but once the Landrum-Griffin bill 
came officially before the whole 
House, Wright switched. There 
wasn’t any doubt this week in 
Austin that Wright is in trouble 
with labor. 

Explained the liberal congress- 
man from Fort Worth, “I had 
publicly said that I would sup- 
port whatever the majority of 
my colleagues brought out of 
the committee. ...I had hoped to 
see a melding of the committee 
bill. I believe this will come about 
in conference.” 


In a subsequent press release, 
Wright amplified, “Heat there 
was. And pressure. And demands 
for commitments in advance on 
votes when a congressman was 
not even in a position to know in 
advance just what choices he 
would have under the pariliamen- 
tary situation. ... The choices fin- 
ally offered the membership left 
much to be desired. Having made 
ro commitments to support any- 
body’s version ‘whole hog’ with- 
out the dotting of an ‘i’ or the 
crossing of a ‘t’, I wanted to 
open the committee bill to amend- 
ment section by section, and vot- 
ed to do this in the committee 
of the whole. Many other mem- 
bers wanted to follow the same 
course, but we lost by @ bare 
margin of 15 on a teller vote.” 

After the House had voted to 
bring out the Landrum-Griffin 
bill (Wright voting “no”), Wright 
said he voted for its adoption “af- 
ter the majority had just spoken, 
because it seemed at this point 


would determine whether the la-| the only chance to get correc- 
tor bill emerging form the House | tive legislation.” 


would be moderate or tough. “I! 
don’t like to single out any dele- 
gations, but we have to have 
votes from these states,” Albert 
said. Rayburn said publicly “there 
will be a good many votes on 
both sides.” 

The actual 17-4 Texas split, 
came as something of a 
surprise. The Houston Press 
thought it detected “a sort of 
mob _ psychology. Congressmen 
who might have voted with Ray- 
burn and the Democratic leader- 
ship found many of their col- 
leagues ready to vote against 
him and were swept along sim- 
ply because the majority seem- 
ed a safer place to be politically, 
or as one member put it: ‘Some 
of the boys just ran.’” 


‘Agonizing Decisions’ 


Though labor was generally re- 
ported 


the Texas delegation, 


| 





‘nounced “powerful interests” for 
| using racketeering as a 


to have been counting} pose crippling legal restraints on 
on Rayburn to hold at least half} the honest, 
some re-| of the working man.” 


Concluded Rep. Wright: “Some 
members of Congress can face | 
problems like this without great 
anguish. They are already de- 
cided in their minds that they are | 
100 per cent for management of 


'100 per cent for labor. But the 


fellow who wants above all to be | 


fair and to preserve the right|the-road approach, is being 
j}at from all 


violently opposes it, the 
CIO is lobbying active against 
it along with 


balance between these two inter- 
dependent segments of our eco- 
nomy has some truly agonizing | 
decisions.” 








‘A Smoke Screen’ 


Three days before the deci- 
sive vote, Rayburn went on a 
national radio hookup to reply to 
President Eisenhower’s radio-TV 
appeal in behalf of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The Speaker de- 


“smoke 
screen behind which they can im- 





legitimate interests 


a bill to clean 
ment relations has 
yond the 
corruption. Powerful interes 


cleanup 
smoke screen behind wt 
can 
straints on the honest, legit 





Said Rayburn, 
time that Congress takes up 
subject of labor-management 
lations, powerful interests 
in and try to twist 
tion to give them an 
an unfair advantage 


undaue 


in the 


old struggle between management 
Side tries 


znd labor. Each 
shape the laws so that t! 
al government’s great power! 
be put to work on 
this continuing struggle 
nomic power. This 
for the federal government sh 
serve as an impartial umpire 
tween these great economic f 
.So this year the fig 


is not 


con 
&OT€ 


issue of dea 


using the public demand f 
of racketeer 


impose crippling 


interests of the working 
“Tempers have risen, n 


representations of facts 
bandied 
proposals are being offer 


about Thre 
AFL-CIO is backing ne 
Shelley bill) which in n 
will not get very far be 
members of the House 
lieve that it 
to meet the situation 
the real choice betwee 
publican-backed bill and 


is strong en 


liott) committee bill The fur 


mental difference in the 
is not over outlawi 
teering (but) in tt 
which they would alter t 
between management and 
The Republican-sponsored 
would throw the weight of 


federal government so heavil; 
the side of management that 


would constitute a genuine 
tice to the rights of honest 


|abiding working men 


| committee bill ... wil 

| ough clean-up job, will 
racketeering, and will « 
worst I 
ment relations without tr: 
on the just rights of anyone 





abuses in labor 


“Now this bilil, 


sides. Jimmy) 


the Unit 





in part Ev 


tc hel 
] penal 


up labor-mana 


ery 
the 


re 


move 


the egis 


la- 


this middle-of- 


| Chamber of Commerce, and the 
| National Association of Manu- 
facturers will be satisfied with no 
bill that does not punish unions 
When a bill is being fought 
both Jimmy Hoffa and the 
| labor-haters, that in itself is a 
pretty good recommendation... 
Let us reform without punishing. 
Let us cure without crushing.” 
In a post-mortem report, Dallas 
News Washington columnist Wal- 
Hornaday wrote, “The Tex- 
as delegation must not have been 


by 


ter 


under pressure from Rayburn, 
judging from the way it split 
Only one member voted all 


the way as Rayburn wanted. The 
Speaker personally kept hands 
off after he made his nation-wide 
radio talk supporting the Elliott 
Bill, although 
lieutenants were active. 
he makes a floor speech 
something in which he is 
deeply interested is being con- 
sidered. He spoke not a word 
during the three days of debate. 
seldom voted in teller or stand- 
ing votes, and didn’t listen to 
much of the debate.” 

AFL-CIO leaders in Austin 
said they felt Rayburn had done 
all he could. 


“ommittee 
trusted 


Jsually 


co 


some 


when 


Alger and Hutcheson 


As for Texas Republican re- 
action, Dallas Rep. Alger said 
the Landrum-Griffin bill offered 
a “minimum control of labor 
unions,” adding, “it may need 
additional teeth.” He tried to get 
Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R.-Mich.) 
to accept what Alger called a 
“toughening” amendment placing 
unions under antitrust laws. The 
Dallas News _ reported 
“bluntly” told Alger he could 
not go along with the amendment. 
Alger said, “The big power cgm- 
‘bination of unions would be bro- 


ken up by the Sherman Act,” if 
the antitrust amendment were 
added to the bill. He added that 
such legislation was the “only 
hope” of warding off inflation 
and “the drabness of the wel- 
fare state economy.” 


Republican state chairman Thad 
Hutcheson of Houston called on 
Sen 
the 
fered in the House by Rayburn 


Lyndon Johnson to avoid 


“same weak direction” of- 
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AF ~—w 4 and with-| BY VIRTUE of a certain Ex- 

) rom her @ possession | ecution issued by the Clerk of the the 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION | thereof: District Court of Dallas County, | the prox 
THE STATE OF TEXAS Texas, 44th Judicial District, on faction tl 


TO Henry N. Bush Defendant, 


sion of such premises, 
ward the defendant unlawfully 
entered upon and 


Plaintiff further prays for such 
other and furth 


and after- 


er relief as she 


the 2nd day of July 1959, in a cer- 











P. B. THOMSON, Owner, THE ABOV 
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SHERIFF'S SALE 





scribed 


-ang 





E SALE to be made 
the above de- 


for 


sts of 


ied to the satis-| 


Sheriff, 


ttorneys fees, 


| Robert Ct Still is Plaintiff and 
Robert Chester Still is defendant 
$4,627.29, | filed in said Court on the 22nd 
day of June, 1959, and the nature 
suit, and| of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 


| 


in the hereinafter styled and may be entitled to, either at law| tain Cause Numbered, 39917-B, Trav nty, Texas, Divorce dissolving the bonds of 
numbered cause: or in equity wherein The J. R. Watkins Com- Ry HE NRY Y KL UGE, Deputy.| matrimony heretofore and now 
You are hereby commanded t All of which more fully appears| pany is Plaintiff, and Neal Mum-/ Austin, Texas existing between said parties; 
ppear before the 126th District from Plaintiff's Original Petition| ford, Frank Burdett and Edd) August 3, 1959 Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to| on file in this office and to which| Johnson are Defendants, in favor | ——— |was guilty of excesses, crue! 
be held at the courthouse of said| reference is here made for all|of the said Plaintiff for the sum) NOTICE OF INTENTION treatment and outrages toward 
county in the City of Austin, | intents and purposes; $4,627.29, with interest thereon TO INCORPORATE plaintiff; that no children were 
Travis County, Texas, at or be-| If this citation is not served|at the rate of 6 per centum per| The State of Texas born of this marriage and no 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. of the first| within 90 days after date of its} annum from the Ist day of Janu-| County of Harris children were adopted by them 
Monday after the expiration of 42/ issuance, it shall be returned un-| ary 1954, together with attorneys) Notice is hereby given of the|]that no community property was 
days from the date of issuance | served. fees in the amount of $750.00, to-|intention of AutoSports, Ltd.,| acquired by plaintiff and defend- 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, . O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| gether with all costs of suit, that/2718 Westheimer, Houston 19,| ant during their marriage; Plain- 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the|Clerk of the District Courts of| being the amount of a judgment| Texas incorporate under the| tiff further prays that her former 
21st day of tember, 1959, and| Travis County, Texas. recovered by the said Plaintiff, in|name of MotorSports, Inc., with|name of Ruth Inez Carpenter be 
answer the petition of plaintiff in| Issued and given under my/the District Court of Dallas|the same mailing address restored to her; Plaintiff further 


Cause Number 115,030, in which 
Gladys Noe Bush is Plaintiff and 
Henry N. Bush is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 6th day of 


A t, 1958, and the nature of Clerk of the District t Courts, 
ch said suit is as follows: Travis oo 
Being an action and prayer for By A. E ONES, "Beguty. 


judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for title to and 
eeapennten ‘of the following de- 
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hand and the seal of said Court 

at office in the City of Austin, 

this the 6th day of August, 1959. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION 





County, Texas, 44th Judicial Dis- | Le 
trict, on the 18th day of May 1959 
I, on the 3rd day of August 
1959, at 3:32 o’clock P. M., have} 
levied upon, and will, on the Ist | 
day of September 1959, that being 
the first Tuesday in said month, 
at the Courthouse door, 
City of Austin, within legal hours, 
proceed to sell for cash to the 
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s Wagner Smith, Jr 
a AutoSports, Ltd./} ial 


"PUBLICATION 
TEXAS 
Still De- 













h of you) are here- 
nded to appear before 


prays for relief, general and spec- 


al; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff’s Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 





scribed premises, to-wit: All of TO INCORPORATE hi hest bidder, all the right, title t Court of Travis| serv 
Lot No. Twelve (12) and part of| Notice is hereby given that P. B.| and interest of Defendant, Frank | County to be held at the| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Lots Eleven (11) and een | Thomson doing business as Depot} Burdett, in and to the following | courthouse said county in the| Clerk of the District Courts of 
(13) in Block “A” in Idyle Hours | Stores, 1430 W. Commerce St., 201| described property levied upon as City of Austin, Travis County, Travis County, Texas. P 
Acres, situated in Travis County,|S Alamo St., 3618 Broadway, and | the or po A of Frank Burdett,| Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.| Issued and given under my 
Texas, and more fully described| Thomson's Stores, 3106 Frede-|and said pro pointed out to|M. of the first Monday after the| hand and the seal of said Court 
in Vol. 1751 P. 158, Travis County, | ricksburg Road, all in San An-| Sheriff tor a4 ag a Plaintiff's At-| expiration of 42 days from the| at office in the City of Austin, 
Deed Records; tonio, Texas, and as Thomson’s| torneys, to-wit | date of issuance hereof; that is to| this the 23rd day of July, 1959. 
Plaintiff alleges that on Feb-/ Stores, 909 E. Main ‘St. in Frede-| 25 acres of land, Abstract 169, | say, at or befor re, 10 o'clock A. M. 0. T. MA’ JR. 
ruary 28, 1957, she was and still| ricksburg, Texas, intends to in-| Survey 25, James Coleman Sur-|of Monday the 7th day of Sep- Clerk of the District Courts, 
is. the the owner in fee simple of the|corporate under the name of | vey. tember, 1959, and answer the pe- Travis Count ‘ee. a 
above described p! and that! Thomson’s Depot Stores, Inc., on} 93 acres of land, Abstract 521,| tition of pl aintiff in Cause Num- By A. JO. eputy 
on said date she was in posses-' September 1, 1959. Survey 17, J. M. Mitchell Survey.!ber 114,434, in which Ruth Inez 
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Consequences of a Dance in Gatesville - 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Chappell said, “Gatesville, you 
know—it’s just a little commu- 
nity. There used to be several 
white girls who'd all dance at 
Brown's and another cafe, Al 
& Mac’s. Nobody ever paid any 
attention.” 

Last February the cedar chop- 
per and the two daughters were 
living in an unfurnished rock 
“clubhouse” in the city park out- 
side Crawford, a town of 400 
souls, more or less, 30 miles from 
Gatesville toward Waco. The 
father was chopping cedar posts 
for a farmer near Turnersville. 
The girls were attending school, 
but the town did not take to its 
bosom these itinerants who lived 
in the city park, bought very 
little, and kept to themselves. 

“I don't replace them right 
now,” said Roy Miller, the town’s 
postmaster. When told they had 
lived in the park clubhouse, he 
responded, “I remember ‘em now. 
Those people.” He thumbed 
through his register. “Didn't even 
leave a forwarding address. Those 
woodchoppers you know—he just 
blew in and blew out. They 


would expect in a park club- 


house. 


Negro Reports It 

Nobody was home one day this 
week at the mother’s matchbox 
house beside a grain elevator 
near the Negro section in Gates- 
ville. Perhaps that Saturday in 
February they had gone in to 
visit her and stopped for a meal 
at the Negro cafe. F 

A deputy sheriff who figured 
in the case against the Negroes 
said, “Well, those damn buck nig- 
gers, you know, they went to 
dancin’ with ‘em 

“It was in that little ole cafe 
down at nigger hill. We let 'em do 
pretty much what they want to 
down there—they drink a little 
beer, dance, shoot a little dice, 
you know—they have all their 


to a negro restaurant and dance 
hall and encouraging and permit- 
ting them to associate with and 
dance with negro men.” The fine 
and costs totaled $221.45 for each 
of them. If people can’t pay fines 
in Coryell County, they can “lay 
them out” at $3 a day. This the 
mother and father did from 
March 1, 1959, to May 12, 1959. 

That afternoon the Negroes 
were charged with committing 
“aggravated assault in and upon” 
the minor girls. (Both complaints 
read “in and upon.”) The one 
plead guilty, the other was re- 
leased on $500 bond. 


‘The Point Was... .’ 

Johnnie Snow, a Negro mecha- 
nic who, with his uncle, went 
Chappell’s bond, was also in the 
cafe the night of the episode. 





own business, you know.” | “I know my place,” he said. 

Donald Williams, the brother of | “I keep it, and I think every in- 
Lacy Williams, the man who/ dividual should... But to be 
plead guilty and paid his fine, | frank with you, I never believe 
was in the cafe that night. He| it) come up (the Chappell trial). 
said three Negroes, including amis know every individual in town 
about 40 years old, were dancing| and I think they know better.” 
with the girls. This third Seare, | He said he didn't notice any- 
whom he named, told the officers thing the night of the dancing. 
about the dancing, he said. How | «ho. point was,” he said, “they 
did Donald Williams know this?| came and sat down and had a 





wouldn't have any business with 
me.” 

They did have a little business| 
with Bill Crouch, who runs a fil-| 
ling station and sells a few gro- | 
ceries inside. “One-armed fella,” | 
he said the woodchopper was. “I 
wouldn't know his wife if I evel 
‘er. Or his girls. I'd know him 
because he was a one-armed | 
fella.” They left the town four| 
or five months ago, he said. 


| 


Out at the park, the man and 
wife who live at “the heeper’s| 
house” came to the door to tell | 
about the family who had lived 
in the clubhouse next door to 
them. “Yeah, he live here, 
awraht,"’ said the man. “About 
two months.” Was his ex-wife 
with him? “I dang if I know,” he 
said. “They didn’t have no place 


“I heard him. The law drove UP/ meal. Then somehow the music 
there, and he said, ‘Mr. Winfred, | went to playin’ and some of the 
Old Jay saw somethin’ he didn't/,igs started dancing. I don’t 
like. They ‘uz in there dancin’) know, maybe the girls got up. 
with some white girls.’ I didn't) He (Chappell) danced one dance 
think nothin’, and next thing 1) with her and then went to Tem- 
knew they were out lookin’ for | ple.” 
‘em. Beat all I ever seen.” | A Negro woman was approach- 
Sheriff Cummings remembers ing Snow and the reporter: Snow 
the night this way: |looked toward her and said: 
“A colored boy came up to my| «Now what I’m about to say— 


| office and reported what was g0-|1q say it in the cou’thouse. You 
| 


ing on, and said the colored peo- | see that girl there? She and you 
ple didn’t like that and there was |could get my neck broke. You 
gonna be trouble. When we got] know what I mean?” Not quite, 
there the girls, and the daddy| the reporter said. “If she got in 
and mother both, had just left...| the: car with you, and went all 

“The girls said that the colored) around with you, there wouldn‘t 
boys made ‘em dance with ‘em. 
The colered boys said they didn't | 
make ‘em. One of the girls said | 


B: rey 





one of them took her by the arm | 





to live.” Had the girls been in 
any trouble? No. 


Where were they now? He wan) were driving that night in 
in Brownwood maybe; she might/ cld Ford—about a '40-somewheres | 
tell| Ford, '46 it seems to me like, or 
you,” the wife volunteered from | 42,” he remembered. 
way | 


be working in Clifton. “I 
the shadows, “the onliest 
you can find out is to try her 
mother’s house in Gatesville.” 
Their home in the woods last 
winter was a rock structure with 
two rooms and a patio. What 
doors there are hang grotesquely 
from their hinges; the windows 
are broken; there is a wash basin 
in one room protected from rain 
and wind, but not cold; the other 
room is open at the sides, as one 


and pulled her out of her seat.” | 
The cedar chopper'’s family | Goldberg for Mrs. R. 


“an . 
| Dear Sirs: 


| Please inform our Democratic 
| friends that talk of splits and dis- 
What law had they violated? aananen ragrges Macsis County 
“Both of those girls were teen- imagen nay Wee — 
| agers, and you con walk up pa ing on the part of the opposition. 
| slap a teenage girl on the back| ston agen ”. wane eve ove 
and you can go to the pen,” the coed ~ epiniep Oe ve ee 
sheriff said. a Democratic organization and 
Sindee meseing, Mendh 9. ene make our decisions through de- 
plaints were filed against the erage — 
| mother and father that they “un-| . or been any difference about 
| lawfully and willfully” contribut-!. 
: is our support of Mrs. R. D. Ran- 


led to the delinquency of their F : 
hee is _—  * xis dolph for reelection as National 
| minor children “by carrying them , 

Committeewoman. 











one of North America’s leading 
Security Fund “insurance or money 


to you in full... plus accumulated 


cash of os a guaranteed income. 


NAME 


NOW! life insurance protection for 
your family during vital years... 


Thkex all premiums 
returned ¢/x: dividends 


Yes e«- this is now possible through modern life insurance 
planning with the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, 


life insurance protection for your family until you are 65 with a guar- 
antee that, if you live to 65, all the money you paid will be refunded 


On. « othe proceeds at age 65 can be (a) used to provide an annuity; (b) left 
on deposit with a guaranteed rate of interest; (¢) used to purchase a paid-up 
policy for the original sum assured, with a balance which can be taken in 


Call the Sun Life representative in your district for more i Joomatt bout 
Sun Life ‘money-back’ plan, er mail this coupen a m ms 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Houston, Texas 


CA 4-0686 
Without obligation, | would like more details of the new Sun Lite Security Fund pian. 


Billy B. Goldberg, Attorney, 505 
| Melrose Bldg., Houston. 

| (The writer is a member of the 
| State Democratic executive com- 
mittee —Ed.) 





Agrees with Jones 

Sirs: Mr. Jones of Quito, Eca- 
dor, raised an interesting question 
and a difficult one over what 
advertising should be accepted 
by a newspaper; but I think I 
am inclined to favor his stand. 
I agree with your distinction be- 
tween false advertising and honest 
advertising that we merely dis- 
agree with. The one should be 
refused and the other as a rule 
accepted, but to carry the argu- 
ment to an extreme but I think 
logical end, should a newspaper 
accept an ad, say from a Murder, 
Incorporated? I would say not. 
A principle is even more import- 
ant than freedom sometimes. And 
does a liberal newspaper editor 
have a responsibility to represent 
all segments of society such as the 
white citizens council or a steel 
company with pronounced jin- 
goist tendencics? (Such illiberal 
elements are usually well repre- 


life companies. The new Sun Life 
-back”’ plan enables you to provide 


dividends. 





sented elsewhere.) 


Mrs. Donald Lauderdale, 6601 











Nasco Drive, Austin. 














be nothin’ I could do-about it. 
But if I got in the car with your 
wife—you know what I mean?” 

The girls went to Gainesville. 
Miss Maxine Burlingham, super- 
intendent at Gainesville, said that 
ten days after the new charges ar- 
rived there nine social and case 
workers conferred at length about 
them and decided they were not 
delinquents and could not benefit 
from the program at Gainesville. 

“We felt it was more a case of 
parental delinquency than juve- 
nile delinquency,” she told the 


Observer. “One of those little 
girls was very naive—I mean, 
to a really pitiful extent, and 


we felt that our school would be 
damaging to them...They were 
not delinquent.” 


‘A Number of Reasons’ 


Judge Storm is young for a 
county judge, in his mid-thirties. 
Round-faced, serious in manner, 
he conducts his business in a 
small office overlooking one side 
of the town square and the A&P 
across the street. His walls are 
decorated by six commercial cal- 
endars and his commission as a 
judge, signed by Price Daniel. 
He also presides over his un- 
pretentious courtroom from a 
plain business desk on a low plat- 
form. Facing him and the four 
high windows opening onto the 
square behind him are the law- 
yers around a conference table 
and the spectators behind a wood- 
en railing. 

Why did he send two girls to 
reform school and two adults to 
jail and fine a fifth adult? 

“As I understand it,’’ he said, 
“aggravated assault between two 
men on the street must be more 
than a fist. But if the same per- 
son hits a peace officer or a judge 
or a woman with a fist, it can be 
aggravated assault. An aggravated 
assault can be committed against 
a woman just by the acts—the 
way they were dancing. That’s the 
interpretation the county attorney 
gave me.” 

What evidence had he of ag- 
gravated assault? “Actually there 
was no testimony before me,” he 
said. “The colored people are the 
ones that made the complaint. 
They were the ones that notified 
the police, I understand.” 

The Observer informed him 
that the girls had been judged 
not delinquent at Gainesville ten 
days after they arrived and trans- 
ferred to Corsicana. Why had he 
sent them to Gainesville? 

“A number of reasons,” he said, 
“not purely that they...” (he did 
not finish this sentence). He said 
he had no testimony before him 
but had been told in effect he 
should be concerned about the 
personal behavior of the girls, or 
at least the older one. 

The cedar chopper-father, he 
said, had been in the pen him- 
self, for theft; the mother had 
been married to the man convict- 
ed of increst with her older 
daughter. 

“They went to this dance—the 
father and mother more or less 
encouraged this thing,” he said. 
“Anyway there was some of the 
Negro leaders that lived in that 
area were the ones that made 
the complaint, and they were the 
ones that reported the manner in 
which they were dancing.” 

Would similar punishments 
have been meted out in the same 
situation had the dancers been all 
white? Judge Storm said yes, if 
a complaint had been filed. “Of 
course, if they’d been white,” he 
said, “nothing would have hap- 
pened probably — nobody would 
have noticed.” 


Dancing ‘Part of It’ 


The county attorney, 
Mears, is 88 years old. 

He was mayor of Gatesville 14 
years and county attorney ten 


Tom 





years. He came back as a favor 
to county officials two years ago. 
His hearing aid shows at his shirt 
front, and he seems old, but not 
as old as a man nearing his 89th 
birthday. 

His philosophy of his role as 
county attorney: “There’s only 
three ways through my office— 
pay-a-fine, make-a-bond, or go- 
to-jail. It don’t make any differ- 
ence to me. I don’t try the cases, 
I just present the evidence.” 

“One of those damn niggers was 
married and told her (one of the 
girls) he lived in California and 
every other kind of damn devil,” 
Mears said. 


Why had the girls been sent to 
Gainesville? “Because they was 
neglected—and truant,” he said. 
A year or so back the stepfather 
went to jail for incest with on one 
of them, he said. The dancing, 
he allowed, “was part of it, prob- 
ably started it. They needed pro- 
tection, and hell they didn’t have 
it at home. Judge Storm sent 'em 
there....One thing about it, it got 
‘em out of a mess here to a good 
place... .It was the only thing we 
had to do with ‘’em—hell, we 
couldn’t do anything else with 
em.” R.D. 


Turman Seals Up 
Juvenile Records 


CORSICANA, AUSTIN 

James Turman, director of the 
Texas Youth Council, set a policy 
sealing off from limited press 
perusal commitment and _ social 
case work files on youths in 
state custody as an offshoot of 
the Observer’s inquiry into the 





Gatesville interracial dancing 
case. 
During the Observer's study 


of the Gatesville State School 
for Boys earlier this year, case 
records of various delinquents 
were studied and abstracted for 
publication. By agreement no 
names were used. 

Assuming the same _ arrange- 
ment would obtain with respect 
to the two girls in the Gatesville 
case, an Observer reporter jour- 
neyed to the Corsicana State 
Home, where they are living 
now. J. W. Irwin, acting super- 
intendent at the home, agreed 
to arrange an interview with the 
girls and let the Observer see 
their files, with their identities 
protected. But he telephoned Tur- 
man overnight, and Turman ruled 
no on both counts. 

Discussing the matter with Tur- 
man by phone, the Observer was 
told by the director of the state’s 
program for delinquent and neg- 
lected youths that “the law is 
quite clear” that all such records 
are not available for any public 
inspection, with or without the 
protection of identities. 

Asked about the law, Turman 
looked it up. Juvenile court re- 
cords, said one provision, can- 
not be inspected unless the court 
permits it; but, said another pro- 
vision, records of juvenile com- 
mitment “shall be withheld from 
public inspection except with 
the consent of the Youth Coun- 
cil.” 

Turman concluded that ‘“this 
section makes it our responsi- 
bility” but that other sections pro- 
hibited even limited inspection 
of juvenile records. Did he then 
refuse to let the girls’ records be 
inspected? 

“It is my firm conviction that 
we are not permitted—I must, 
I’m obligated to, I feel it is legal- 
ly binding on me,” he said. 

Irwin said the girls are "do- 
ing wonderfully” in the home. 
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